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THACKERAY'S 
BY WILLIAM 

tc eeenenn av 

ITH Hawthorne there was a 


return, after a whole gener- 
ation, to a conception of en- 


tire womanhood in fiction. 
His Zenobia and Hester 





Prynne are really women, and 
eannot be unqualifiedly said of 


At 


kind 


this 
Seott’s, or Bulwer’s, or Dickens’s women. 
the most it can be said that these novelists 
caught certain feminine traits and personi- 
fied them; but femininity never posed for 


them in the ensemble. If, upon a theory I 
have before advanced, this fact is to judge 
them and class them as inferior imagina- 
tions, in spite of certain prime powers which 
cannot be denied them, I am unable to inter- 
vene in their behalf. I must still believe 
that /novelists are great in proportion to the 
accuracy and fulness with which they por- 
tray women) but what really embarrasses me 
is that I Have claimed this pre-eminence 
hitherto for the realists only, and Haw- 
thorne can scarcely be counted a realist. He 
was at least, however, not a romanticist, but 
a romancer, pure and simple, standing electly 
aloof from both the antagonistic schools, and 
breathing a finer ether than our common air 
in a region as different as poetry from our ev- 
ery-day world. 

In this environment he conceived of two 
women natures, grandly permanent, and of 
one subordinate woman nature, who resem- 
bles these and certain others who resemble 
one another. They are all alike in menacing 
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withdrawal into the ideal from moment to 
moment; and the trae restorer of the great 
age of heroinism is a novelist whose women 
never threaten thus to abandon the light of 
open day. 

[ 

‘Thackeray I take to have been an author 
whose native bent was towards reality in fic- 
tion. But he lived in a literary time when 
it was all but impossible for one to be di- 
rectly true; one must somehow bring the 
truth in cireuitously, apologetically, almost 
shame-facedly. 4 direct rendering of life was 
then supposed to be wanting in “ imagina- 
tion,” and though Thackeray despised and 
mocked the false in fiction as much as any 
man who ever lived, he could not help being a 
man of his time. He put on a fine literary air 
of being above his business; he talked of fic- 
tion as fable-land, when he ought to have 
known it and proclaimed it the very home of 
truth, where alone we can see men through 
all their disguises ; he formed the vicious 
habit of spoiling the illusion, or clouding the 
clear air of his art by the intrusion of his 
own personality; and in fine he showed him- 
self in spite of his right instincts a survival of 
the romanticistic period whose traces in oth- 
ers (especially Bulwer and Disraeli) he knew 
how so deliciously to burlesque. 

I shall affront some of those who like 
Thackeray most (but not most wisely) by 
saying thatj he came short of his great possi- 
bilities by his willingness to dawdle (and 
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shall I say twaddle?) over his scene when it 
was strictly his affair to represent it, and by 
his preference of caricature to character, and 
sentimentality to sentiment. All the same he 
was a great talent, and the Ever -Woman- 
ly knew his ultimate truth so well that she 
revealed herself to him as she had not to any 
other English novelist since Jane Austen’s 
time. It is to be distinguished, though, that 
she did not fully show herself at her best to 
him. Her best, indeed, she gave him glimpses 
of, but it was her worst that she fully impart- 
ed, trusting him to render it again so that it 
should not seem so very, very bad, after all. 

Thackeray’s bad heroines are truer than 
his good ones. These he was apt to make 
a little too good; whereas with that tender- 
ness which the Ever- Womanly expected of 
him, he let us like his bad ones almost as 
much. Some people like them even more; 
and it cannot be denied that Becky Sharp, 
and Blanche Amory, and Beatrix Esmond are 
at least more amusing than Amelia Sedley, 
and Laura Pendennis, and Lady Castlewood; 
in fact, these virtuous ladies show rather 
factitious in the baleful light of those wicked 
ones. | 

II 

I suppose the primacy among Thackeray’s 
women, good, bad, and indifferent, would be 
awarded to Becky Sharp by nine-tenths of 
his critics, and one cannot deny her a high 
degree of wicked perfection. She had the ad- 
vantage of coming earliest among his leading 
heroines, for though Catharine Hayes preced- 
ed Becky Sharp she was too clearly a satire 
upon a certain sort of criminal heroines to 
survive as a personality. (But Becky Sharp 
had just that blend of good and bad which 
convinces of reality in a creation; she was 
selfish and cruel, but she had her moments of 
generosity when she was willing to do a good 
action which could not disadvantage her, and 
she was, with all her wickedness, ostensibly 
kept within those limits of decency dear to 
Anglo-Saxon fiction{which the franker his- 
tory of Catharine #ranscends./ She ran her 
course largely in good society, and bad people 
in good society are somehow more memorable. 
She has the help of circumstance, though 
without adventitious aid.Becky Sharp would 
still be a great figure. \She is great almost 
in spite of her inventor, who had such a 
boyish delight in having found out a char- 
acter, that he could not forbear nudging the 
reader, and even shouting his satisfaction 
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into the reader’s ear, lest he should fail of 
some point of the discovery. In the retro- 
spect, however, this want of taste, which was 
want of art, ceases to affect the result, and 
any one who knows his “ Vanity Fair,” sees 
Becky Sharp as the author imagined her, 
and as she shows herself in the drama, and 
does not see Thackeray at all./ 

The great moments of her history present 
themselves in successive tableaux, and Becky | 
flinging Miss Pinkerton’s parting gift back 
into the garden as she leaves Miss Pinker- 
ton’s school; Becky in her manifold flirta- 
tions with Jos. Sedley and George Osborne, 
and Rawdon Crawley; Becky making her way 
into the esteem of Sir Pitt Crawley after her 
marriage with his brother; Becky’s first ap- 
pearance in high society, cruelly ignored by 
the women and at last mercifully recognized 
by her unwilling hostess the Marchioness of 
Steyne; Becky surprised by her husband in 
the Marquis of Steyne’s company at her own 
house; Becky in the shabby hotel at Osten 
courted as an “Engel Englanderinn” by 
those raffish German admirers of hers; Becky 
doing the good angel when she tells the 
stupid, constant Amelia that George Osborne 
had made love to her and asked her to fly 
with him, and so renders it possible for the 
widow to renounce her allegiance to the mem- 
ory of her false husband and marry the faith- 
ful Major Dobbin: these are scenes which re- 
main from any reading of the book, and hav: 
the property of keeping the mind like facts 
of one’s experience. 

In Becky’s admirably naughty presence, 
Beatrix Esmond shows thin and factitious, 
and Blanche Amory dwindles to the measure 
of her literary affectations. [Becky Sharp is 
indeed of that ideal perfection which we find 
nowhere outside of nature. If Thackeray 
had done nothing else, she must have im- 
mortalized him; and he did a multitude of 
figures, all so much better than his method 
of doing them that one hesitates whether to 
wonder more at means so false or results so 
true. This greatest creation of his is first of 
all so tempered that she cannot even illogical- 
ly arrive at any other end than she reaches, 
though she sometimes stands at the parting 
of the ways, and now and then advances a 
little in the right way. She is destined to 
make others her prey not because she is 
stronger but because she is weaker; she might 
be willing to be good if she thought goodness 


would avail; and she is at her worst because 


a 
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certain things are left out of her rather than 
because she has done certain things. She 
has defects of nature: she is incapable either 
of passion or affection; she loves neither her 
husband nor her son; and these defects are 
imputed to her for evil, but they hardly 
constitute guilt. Her guilt is in telling and 
acting lies; but she tells them and acts them 
because she is weak and has no other means 
of offence or defence that seem to her so 
effectual. She is not ineapable of gratitude, 
and when she can with safety do others a 
good turn she sometimes does it; she would 


probably always do it rather than an ill turn., 


Thackeray’s hand is heavy throughout “ Van- 
ity Fair,” which is ’prentice work compared 
with “ Pendennis” and “The Newcomes”; 
and Ke exults in Becky’s decline and fall, as 
perhaps he might not in a maturer work. He 
is boisterously sarcastic at her expense, as if 
she were responsible for the defects of her na- 
ture, and must be punished for her sins as well 
as by them. His morality regarding her is the 
old conventional morality which we are now 
a little ashamed of, but in his time and place 
he could searcely have any other; after all, he 
was a simple soul, and strictly of his epoch. 
A later and subtler time must do finer justice 
to a woman badly born, and reared in de- 
pendence and repression; liberated from 
school to a world where she must fight her 
own way; taught the evil consciousness of 
the fascination which she had but which she 
never felt for men; married to a reprobate 
aristocrat not her superior in nature, and 
distinctly her inferior in mind; tempted by 
ambition and spurred by necessity the great- 
er since she had her husband as well as her- 
self to care for, she was predestined to the 
course she ran; and she could not have run 
any other, made as she was, so clever, so 
pretty, so graceful, so unprinciple 


Itt 


It is difficult to know what may be the les- 
son of a character so evilly conditioned that 
its evil was inevitable, but possibly it may 
be to move the spectator less to “ justice” 
than to mercy. To this effect Becky Sharp 
seems to come in spite of her creator, whom 
we may safely leave to his mistaken severi- 
ties with her, while we rejoice in the «esthetic 
side of his performance, so altogether better 
than the ethical. His art is quite unerring 
in result, though it is mostly, as I think, so 
bad in process. There are a hundred proofs 
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of Thackeray’s greatness in the story ) when- 
ever he deals with Rebecca Sharp he is great, 
but at which moment he is greatest I could 
not well say. | The obvious climax, of course, 
comes when Becky, having made her way into 
society under the patronage of Lord Steyne, 
and preyed upon his purse to the common 
advantage of her husband and herself, has 
her husband—still in their joint interest— 
shut up for debt. While she is receiving 
Lord Steyne at her own house, Rawdon 
Crawley, getting out of prison, unexpected- 
ly comes home} 

“He took out his door-key and let himself 
into his house. He could hear laughter in 
the upper rooms. He was in the ball-dress 
in which he had been captured the night be- 
fore. He went silently up the stairs, lean- 
ing against the banisters at the stair head. 
.... Becky was singing a snatch of the song 
of the night before; a hoarse voice shouted, 
‘Brava! Brava!’—it was Lord Steyne. 
Rawdon opened the door and went in. A 
little table with a dinner was laid out—and 
wine and plate. Steyne was hanging over 
the sofa on which Becky sate. The wretched 
woman was in a brilliant full toilette, her 
arms and all her fingers sparkling with 
bracelets and rings; and the brilliants on her 
breast that Steyne had given her. He had 
her hand in his and was bowing over it to 
kiss it, when Becky started up with a faint 
scream as she caught sight of Rawdon’s white 
face.... There was that in Rawdon’s face 
which caused Becky to fling herself before 
him. ‘I am innocent, Rawdon,’ she said, 
‘before God I am innocent!’ She clung hold 
of his coat, of his hands; her own were all 
covered with serpents, and rings, and bau- 
bles. ‘I am innocent. Say I am innocent,’ 
she said to Lord Steyne. He thought a trap 
had been laid for him, and was as furious 
with the wife as with the husband. ‘ You 
innocent! Damn you,’ he screamed out. 
‘You innocent!.... You’re as imnocent as 
your mother the ballet dancer, and your hus- 
band the bully. Make way, sir, and let me 
pass;’ and Lord Steyne seized up his hat 
and with flame in his eyes, and looking his 
enemy fiercely in the face, marched upon him. 

But Rawdon Crawley springing out, 
seized him by the neckcloth until Steyne, al- 
most strangled, writhed and bent under his 
arm. ‘You lie, you dog!’ said Rawdon. 
‘You lie, you coward and villain.’ And he 
struck the peer twice over the face with his 
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open hand, and flung him bleeding to the 
yround. It was all done before Rebecca 
could interpose. She stood there trembling 
before him. She admired her husband, 
strong, brave, victorious. | ‘Come -heré!* he 
said. She came up at once. ‘ Take off those 
things.’ She began, trembling, pulling the 
jewels from her arms, and the rings from her 
shaking fingers, and held them up, all in a 
heap, looking at him. ‘Throw them down,’ 
he said, and she dropped.them. He tore the 
diamond ornament out of her breast, and 
flung it at Lord Steyne. It cut him on his 
bald forehead. ‘ Come up stairs,’ Rawdon said 
to his wife. ‘Don’t kill me, Rawdon,’ she 
said. He laughed savagely. ‘I want to see 
if that man lies about the money as he has 
about.me. Has he given you any? ‘ No,’ 
said Rebecea. ‘ That ‘Give me your 
keys,’ Rawdon’ answered, and. they went. out 
together. ‘Rawdon flung open boxes and ward- 
robes, throwing the multifarious trumpery of 
their contents here and there, and at last he 
found the desk. It....contained a pocket- 
book with bank-notes....and one was quite a 
fresh one—a note for a thousand pounds which 
Lord Steyne had given her. 
you this? Rawdon said. ‘ Yes,’ Rebecca an- 
swered. ‘I'll send it to him to-day’... .and 
he Jeft her without another word.” 

f Left her; and the reader is left with the 
impression that this blackguard, who had as 
literally lived upon his wife as if all that 
Lord Steyne said were true, is somehow bet- 
ter than she. But he is not;/and in this case 
as in most others of the kind the injured hus- 
band who poses so finely as the defender of 
marriage ‘and the avenger of his own honor, 
has had more agency in his own ignominy 
than the world will ever own. It is a false 
and wrong touch in the scene, but still it is 
a very great scene, and managed very quietly, 
very intensely. It implicates pretty nearly 
all there is of poor Becky, past, present, and 
future, without any apparent interference 
of the author’s. For once, he is not on the 
stage, and he does not even come in with an 
epilogue, at least for the time being. He 
could not often hold his hand; when he 
painted a saint, he wanted to paint “ Saint ” 
all over the halo; and when he did a devil, 
he thought it well to tag his forked tail with 
a label proclaiming his demoniacal quality. 
But in this great instance, he trusts. the 
meaning of Becky Sharp to the spectator’s in- 
telligence, with searcely the waste of a word. 


is—’ 


‘Did he give 
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There are half a dozen passages in Becky’s 
history almost as good, but not one in the 
history of Beatrix Esmond which approaches 
this in power. To be sure she is never di- 
rectly seen, but always through the eyes of 
that intolerable prig Henry Esmond, which 
are fixed mainly upon his own perfections. 
Even if she had been directly seen, however, 
I doubt if there would have been much real 
drama in her, though plenty of theatre. Sev- 
eral coups de thédtre there are in her career, 
and chiefly that when Esmond and her bro- 
ther find her at Castlewood with the young 
Pretender, and prevent her for the time from 
giving her worthlessness to his worthlessness. 
If one reads the story in cold blood it is hard 
to believe in it at all, it is at every moment 
so palpably and visibly fabricated; and per- 
haps Beatrix is no more a doll than those 
other eighteenth-century marionettes; but 
compared with Becky Sharp a doll she cer- 
tainly is. It is only in her avatar of Madame 
Bernstein, in “ The Virginians” that she be- 
gins to persuade you she is at best any- 
thing more than a nineteenth-century actress 
made up for her part. She suffers, of course, 
from the self-parade of Esmond, and has not, 
poor girl, half a chance to show herself for 
what she is. Her honest, selfish worldliness is, 
however, more interesting than her mother’s 
much-manipulated virtues; but it is to be re- 
membered in behalf of Lady Castlewood that 
Beatrix has at no turn of her career such a 
false part to play as that of a woman who 
falls in leve with a boy, and then promotes 
his passion for her daughter, and at last 
takes him herself when her daughter will not- 
Indeed, I do not know why she should be so 
much blamed for her heartlessness; people 
cannot go and have heart unless nature has 
provided them the means; and after all the 
heartlessness of Beatrix is shown chiefly in 
her not loving Mr. Esmond, who is not an 
unprejudiced witness. The solemn scolding 
he gives her when he breaks the Duke of 
Hamilton’s death to her seems to me quite 
preposterous; but then he is at all times 
preposterous. When he interferes in her in- 
trigue with the Stuart whom he is helping 
put on the English throne, it is no wonder 
she hates him: mischief for mischief, hers is 
far the less. Esmond, it will be remembered, 
scolds the prince in much the same temper 
that he has scolded Beatrix, for running 
down into the country after her, when he 
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“ “IF L DID NOT LOVE YOU BEFORE, COUSIN, THINK HOW I LOVE YOU 


now.’” 
Drawn by Atsert Henrrer. 
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ought to have been waiting Queen Anne’s 
death in London. He burns up the patent of 
Marquis which the Stuarts had given his fa- 
ther, and once more renounces his right. to 
the title of Castlewood—he does it half a 
dozen times in all—and then the prince gives 
him and Lord Castlewood the satisfaction of 
a gentleman for his pursuit of their sister 
and cousin, by crossing swords with them. 
“The talk was scarce over when Beatrix 
entered the room. What came she there to 
seek? She started and turned pale at the sight 
ot her brother and kinsman.... ‘ Charming 
Beatrix, said the prince with a blush that 
became him very well, ‘ these lords have come 
a- horseback from London, where my sister 
les in a despaired state, and where her suc- 
cessor makes himself desired.... Mademoi- 
selle, may we take your coach for town? 
‘ Will it please the king to breakfast before he 
goes? was all Beatrix could say. The roses 
had shuddered out of her cheeks; her eyes 
were glaring; she looked quite old. She came 
up to Esmond, and hissed out a word or two. 
‘If I did not love you before, cousin,’ says she, 
‘think how I love you now.’ If words could 
stab, no doubt she would have killed Esmond. 
She looked at him as if she could. But her 
keen words gave no wound to Mr. Esmond; his 
heart was hard. And as he looked at her he 
wondered that he could ever have loved her.” 
This, I will confess, seems to me great 
rubbish, of the true historical - romance sort, 
the mouthing and the posing and all; and of 
the whole group it is Beatrix alone who seems 
natural. But doubtless one ought not to 
praise her, and I will allow that she is pref- 
erable only to the good people of the story. 


V 

| am rather glad, however, to get away from 
her to Blanche Amory, who is a flirt of as 
modern make as poor Becky Sharp herself, 
but of lighter weight, and a lamb that is 
whitey - brown where Becky is blackest. Of 
course, by modern, | mean modern of the sec- 
ond quarter, not the fourth quarter, of our 
century; of the time when young ladies of 
fashion wished to be thought literary, as now 
they wish to be thought athletic, and a little 
while ago wished to be thought artistic. 
Blanche Amory, whose first name was really 
Betsy, wrote verses in both English and 
French; she sang and played and drew and 
danced divinely, and she looked the part. 
“She had fair hair, with green retlections in 
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it; but she had dark eyebrows. She had long 
black eyelashes which veiled beautiful brown 
eyes. She had such a slim waist that it was 
a wonder, to behold; and such slim little feet 
that you would have thought the grass would 
searcely bend under them.... She was al- 
ways smiling, and a’ smile not only showed 
her teeth wonderfully, but likewise exhibited 
two lovely little pink dimples, that nestled in 
either cheek.” 

Of course, a young lady so equipped by na- 
ture and art to take the hearts of men, boxed 
her brother’s ears in private, and mocked her- 
self of her fat old good-natured mother, and 
made all fhe trouble she could for her repro- 
bate step-father. Her real father is even 
more reprobate, being an ex-convict and 
homicide who lives upon his wife’s second 
husband, by the threat of turning up and 
claiming his own. When he finally does so, 
his daughter has run through her two 
great flirtations with Pendennis and Harry 
Foker, and is in a position to be’ mar- 
ried to a soi-disant French nobleman, and to 
shine as a saloniére in the Paris of the Citi- 
zen King. She is a cat and a minx, but 
not so much of either that the spectator can- 
not enjoy her gambols; and it may be said in 
her behalf that she is no worse behaved, how- 
ever badly natured, than Pendennis. A case 
might be made out for her, but not by her. 
The trouble is not so much that she is mal- 
evolent as that she is mendacious, but still she 
is mischievous, and likes to stick pins into 
people, for the pleasure of seeing them wince. 

| The worst of it all is that Thackeray can- 
not let her alone. He must keep satirizing 
her, and making a parade of her pretty wick- 
edness, instead of allowing it to show itself 
in what the poor thing does and says; he must 


“wink at the reader, and whisper him the open 


secret of her affectation and malice. | She is 
by no means a lady-villain such as some lady- 
novelists acquainted us with later; it is doubt- 
ful whether she is very black-hearted, or would 
have done any very dark deed. She wishes 
to be amused,’ and she wishes to be married; 
to make a figure in the great world where so 
many love to shine. She is really very clev- 
er, and, as we have seen, very pretty. With 
half the expenditure of force, she might be 
much more effective, even in the direction of 
her ambition, if she would be a little honest- 
er; but that is not in the flirt-nature, which 
in her Thackeray recognized first in all the 
importance it has kept since in fiction. 
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HIS happened when Dora’s 
foot was bad, and I did not 
tell about it before because 
I was telling about other 
things. 

It was very rough on Dora 
having her foot bad, but we took it in turns 
to stay in with her, and she was very decent 
about it. Daisy was most with her. I do 
not dislike Daisy, but I wish she had been 
taught how to play. Because Dora is rather 
like that naturally, and sometimes I have 
thought that Daisy makes her worse. 

I talked to Albert’s uncle about it one day, 
when the others had gone to church, and I 
did not go because of earache, and he said 
it came from reading the wrong sort of books 
partly—she has read Ministering Children, 
and Anna Ross, or The Orphan of Waterloo, 
and Ready Work for Willing Hands, and 
Elsie, or Like a Little Candle, and even a 
horrid little blue-book about something or 
other of Little Sins. After this conversation 
Oswald took care she had plenty of the right 
sort of books to read, and he was surprised 
and pleased when she got up early one morn- 
ing to finish Monte Cristo. Oswald felt that 
he was really being useful to a suffering 
fellow-creature when he gave Daisy books 
that were not all about being good. 

A few days after Dora was laid up Alice 
called a council of the Wouldbegoods, and 





TOWER OF MYSTERY 
BY REGINALD B. BIRCH 
Oswald and Dickie attended with darkly 


clouded brows. Alice had the minute-book, 
which was an exercise-book that had not 
much written in it. She had begun at the 
other end. I hate doing that myself, because 
there is so little room at the top compared 
with right way up. 

Dora and a sofa had been carried out on 
to the lawn and we were on the grass. It was 
very hot and dry. We had apples. Alice 
read: 


“* Society of the Wouldbegoods. 

“* We have not done much. Dickie mended a 
window, and we got the milk-pan out of the moat 
that dropped through where he mended it. Dora, 
Oswald, Dickie, and me got upset in the moat. 
This was not goodness. Dora’s foot was hurt. 
We hope to do better next time.’ ” 


Then came Noél’s poem: 


“ We are the Wouldbegoods Society, 
We are not good yet, but we mean to try, 
And if we try, and if we don’t succeed, 
It must mean we are very bad indeed.” 


This sounded so much righter than No6el’s 
poetry generally does, that Oswald said so, 
and Noél explained that Denny had helped 
him. 

“He seems to know the right length for 
lines of poetry. I suppose it comes of learn- 
ing so much at school,” Noél said. 

Then Oswald proposed that anybody should 
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be allowed to write in the book if they found 
out anything good that any one else had done, 
but not things that were public acts; and no- 
body was to write about themselves, or any- 
thing other people told them, only what they 
found out. 

After a brief jaw the others agreed, and 
Oswald felt, not for the first time in his 
young life, that he would have made a good 
diplomatic hero to carry despatches, and out- 
wit the other side. For now he had put it 
out of the minute-book’s power to be the kind 
of thing readers of Ministering Children 
would have wished. 

“ And if any one tells other people any good 
thing he’s done he is to go to coventry for 
the rest of the day.” And Denny remarked, 
“We shall do good by stealth, and blush to 
find it shame.” 

After that nothing 
book for some time. 


was written in the 
I looked about, and so 
did the others, but I never caught any one 
in the act of doing anything extra. Though 
several of the others have told me since of 
things they did at this time, and really won- 
dered nobody had noticed. 

I think I said before that when you tell a 
story you cannot tell everything. It would be 
silly to do it. Because ordinary kinds of 
play are dull to read about, and the only 
other thing is meals, and to dwell on what 
you eat is greedy and not like a hero at all. 
A hero is always contented with a venison 
pasty and a horn of sack. All the same, the 
meals were very interesting—with things you 
do not get at home—Lent pies with custard 
and currants in them, sausage rolls and flede 
cakes, and raisin cakes and apple turnovers, 
and honey-comb and syllabubs, besides as 
much milk as you cared about, and 
cream now and then, and cheese always on 
the table for tea. Father told Mrs. Petti- 
grew to get what meals she liked, and she got 
these strange but attractive foods. 

In a story about Wouldbegoods it is not 
proper to tell of times when some of us were 
naughty, so I will pass lightly over the time 
when Noél got up the kitchen chimney and 
brought three bricks and an old starling’s 
nest and about a ton of soot down with him 
when he fell. They never use the big chim- 
ney in the summer, but cook in the wash- 
house. Nor do I wish to dwell on what 
H. O. did when he went into the dairy. I 
do not say what his motive was. But Mrs. 
Pettigrew said she knew, and she locked him 


new 
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in, and said if it was cream he wanted he 
should have enough, and she wouldn’t let 
him out till tea-time. The cat had also got 
into the dairy for some reason of her own, 
and when H. O. was tired of whatever he 
went in for, he poured all the milk into the 
churn and tried to teach the cat to swim in 
it. He must have been desperate. The cat 
did not even try to learn, and H. O. had the 
sears on his hands for weeks. I do not wish 
to tell tales of H. O., for he is very young, 
and whatever he does, he always catches it 
for; but I will just allude to our being told 
not to eat the greengages in the garden. 
And we did not. And whatever H. O. did 
was Noél’s fault—for Noél told H. O. that 
greengages would grow again all right if 
you did not bite as far as the stone, just 
as wounds are not mortal except when you 
are pierced through the heart. So the two 
of them bit bites out of every greengage 
they could reach. And of course the pieces 
did not grow again. 

Oswald did not do. things like these, but 
then he is older than his brothers. The only 
thing he did just about then was making,a 
booby-trap for Mrs. Pettigrew when she },-d 
locked H. O. up in the dairy, and unfcs® - 
nately it was the day she was going out in 
her best things, and part of the trap was a 
ean of water. Oswald was not willingly 
vicious; it was but a light and thoughtless 
act which he had every reason to be sorry for 
afterwards. And he is sorry even without 
those reasons, because he knows it is 
gentlemanly to play tricks on women. 

I remember mother telling Dora and me 
when we were little that you ought to be very 
kind and polite to servants, because they have 
to work very hard, and do not have so many 
good times as we do. I used to think about 
mother more at the Moat House than I did 
at Blackheath, especially in the garden. She 
was very fond of flowers, and she used to tell 
us about the big garden where she used to 
live; and I remember Dora and I helped her 
to plant seeds. But it is no use wishing. 
She would have liked that garden, though. 
The girls and the white mice did not do any- 
thing boldly wicked—though of course they 
used to borrow Mrs. Pettigrew’s needles, 
which made her very nasty. Needles that are 
borrowed might just as well be stolen. But 
I say no more. 

I have only told you these things to show 
the kind of events which occurred on the 
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“DENNY HELD ALICE'S AND NOEL’S HANDS AND SAID POETRY TO THEM.” 


Drawn by Reetnauy B. Biren. 


days I don’t tell you about. On the whole, Pilgrimage—that is another story. We did 
we had an excellent time. not mean to have a bolster-fight. It is not 

It was on the day we had the pillow-fight usual to have them after breakfast, but Os- 
that we went for the long walk. Not*the wald had come up to get his knife out of the 
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pocket of his Etons, to cut some wire we 
were making rabbit-snares of. It is a very 
good knife, with a file in it, as well as a cork- 
serew and other things—and he did not come 
down at once, because he was detained by 
having to make an apple-pie bed for Dickie. 
Dickie came up after him to see what we was 
up to, and when he did see he buzzed a 
pillow at Oswald, and the fight began. The 
others, hearing the noise of battle from afar, 
hastened to the field of action, all except 
Dora, who couldn’t, because of being laid 
up with her foot, and Daisy, because she is a 
little afraid of us still, when we are all to- 


gether. She thinks we are rough. This 
comes of having only one brother. 
Well, the fight was a very fine one. Alice 


backed me up, and Noél and H. O. backed 
Dickie, and Denny heaved a pillow or two; 
but he cannot shy straight, so I don’t know 
which side he was on. 

And just as the battle raged most fiercely, 
Mrs. Pettigrew came in and snatched the 
pillows away, and shook those of the war- 
riors who were small enough for it. She was 
rough if you like. She also used language 
I should have thought she would be above. 
She said, “Drat you!” and “ Drabbit you!” 
The last is a thing I have never heard said 
before. She said: 

“There’s no peace of your life with you 
children. Drat your antics! And that poor 
dear patient gentleman, right . underneath, 
with his headache and his handwriting; and 
you rampaging about over his. head like 
young bull-calves. I wonder you. haven’t 
more sense, a great girl like you.” 

She said this to Alice, and Alice answered 
gently, as we are told to do: * 

“T really am awfully sorry; we forgot about 
the headache. Don’t be cross, Mrs. Petti- 
grew; we didn’t mean to; we didn’t think.” 

“You never- do,” she said, and her voice, 
though grumpy, was no longer violent. “ Why 
on earth you can’t take yourselves off for the 
day, I don’t know.” 

We all said, “ But may we?” 

She said: “ Of course you may. Now put 
on your boots and go for a good long walk. 
And Tl tell you what, [ll put you up a 
snack, and you can have an egg to your tea 
to make up for missing your dinner. Now 
don’t go clattering about the stairs and pas- 
sages, there’s good children. See if you can’t 
be quiet this once and give the good gentle- 
man a chance with his copying.” 
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She went off. Her bark is worse than her 
bite. She does not understand anything 
about writing books, though. She thinks 
Albert’s uncle copies things out of printed 
books, when he is really writing new ones. 
I wonder how she thinks printed books get 
made. Many servants are like this. 

She gave us the “snack” in a basket, and 
sixpence to buy milk with. She said any of 
the farms would let us have it, only most 
likely it would be skim. We thanked her 
politely, and she hurried us out of the front 
door as if we’d been chickens on a pansy-bed. 

(I did not know till after I had left the 
farm gate open, and the hens had got into 
the garden, that these feathered bipeds dis- 
play a great partiality for the young buds of 
plants of the genus viola, to which they are 
extremely destructive. I was told that by 
the gardener. I looked it up in the garden- 
ing-book afterwards to be sure he was right. 
You do learn a lot of things in the country.) 

We went through the garden as far as 
the church, and then we rested a bit in the 
porch, and just looked into the basket to see 
what the “snack” was. It proved sausage 
rolls and queen-cakes, and a Lent pie in a 
round tin dish, and some hard-boiled eggs, 
and some apples. We all ate the apples at 
once so as not to have to carry them about 
with us. The church-yard smells awfully 
good. It is the wild thyme that grows on 
the graves. This is another thing we did 
not know before we came into the country. 

Then the door of the church tower was 

ajar, and we all went up; it had always been 
locked before when we had tried it. 
* We saw the ringer’s loft where the ends of 
the bell-ropes hang down with long, furry 
handles to them like great caterpillars, some 
red, and some blue and white, but we did 
not pull them. And then we went up to 
where the bells are, very big and dusty among 
large dirty beams—and four windows with 
no glass, only shutters like Venetian blinds, 
but they won’t pull up. There were heaps 
of straws and sticks on the window-ledges. 
We think they were owls’ nests, but we did 
not see any owls. 

Then the tower stairs got very narrow 
and dark, and we went on up, and we came 
to a door and opened it suddenly, and it was 
like being hit in the face, the light was s 
sudden. And there we were on the top of 
the tower, which is flat, and people have cut 
thefr names on it, and a turret at one corner, 
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and a low wall all round, up and down, like 
castle battlements. And we looked down 
and saw the roof of the church, and the leads, 
and the church-yard, and our garden, and the 
Moat House, and the farm, looking very 
small, and other farms looking like toy 
things out of boxes, and we saw corn-fields 
and meadows and pastures. A pasture is 
not the same thing as a meadow, whatever 
you may think. And we saw the tops of trees 
and hedges, looking like the map of* the 
United States, and villages, and a tower that 
did not look very far away standing by itself 
on the top of a hill. 

Alice pointed to it, and said, 

“ What’s that?” 

“Tt’s not a church,” said Noél, “ because 
there’s no church-yard. Perhaps it’s a tower 
of mystery that covers the entrance to a sub- 
terranean vault with treasure in it.” 

Dickie said, “ Subterranean fiddlestick!” 
and, “ A water-works, more likely.” 

Alice thought perhaps it was a ruined 
castle, and the rest of its crumbling walls 
were concealed by ivy, the growth of years. 

Oswald could not make his mind up what 
it was, so he said: “ Let’s go and see? We 
may as well go there as anywhere.” 

So we got down out of the church tower 
and dusted ourselves, and set out. 

The Tower of Mystery showed quite plain- 
ly from the road, now that we knew where 
to look for it, because it was on the top of a 
hill. We began to walk. But the tower did 
not seem to get any nearer. And it was very 
hot. 

So we sat down in a meadow where there 
was a stream in the ditch and ate the 
“ snack.” We drank the pure water from the 
brook out of our hands, because there was no 
farm to get milk at just there, and it was too 
much fag to look for one and, besides, we 
thought we might as well save the sixpence. 

Then we started again, and still the tower 
far off as ever. Denny began to 





looked as 
drag his feet, and said: 

“1 wish a cart 
might get a lift.” 

He knew all about getting lifts of course, 
from having been in the country before. He 
is not quite the white mouse we took him for 
at first. 
ham or 


We 


would come along. 


Of course when you live in Lewis- 
Blackheath you learn other things. 
If you asked for a lift in Lewisham High 
Street your only reply would be jeers. We 
sat down on a heap of stones, and decided 
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that we would ask for a lift from the next 
cart, whichever way it was going. It was 
while we were waiting that Oswald found 
out about plantain seeds being good to eat. 

When the sound of wheels came, we re- 
marked with joy that the cart was going tow- 
ards the Tower of Mystery. It was a cart 
a man was going to fetch a pig home in. 
Denny said: 

“I say, you might give us a lift. Wil! 
you ?” 

The man who was going for the pig said: 

“ What, all that little lot?” but he winked 
at Alice, and we saw that he meant to aid us 
on our way. So we climbed up, and he 
whipped up the horse and asked us where we 
were going. He was a kindly old man, with 
a face like a walnut-shell, and white hair 
and beard like a jack-in-the-box. 

“We want to get to the tower,” Alice said. 
“Is it a ruin, or not?” 

“Tt ain’t no ruin,” the man said; “no fear 
of that! The man wot built it he left so 
much a year to be spent on repairing of it! 
Money that might have put bread in honest 
folks’ mouths.” 

We asked was it a church then, or not. 

“Church?” he said. “ Not it. It’s more of 
a tombstone, from all I can make out. They 
do say there was a curse on him that built it, 
and he wasn’t to rest in earth or sea. So he’s 
buried half-way up the tower—if you can call 
it buried.” 

“Can you go up it?” Oswald asked. 

“Lord love you, yes; a fine view from the 
top, they say. I’ve never been up myself, 
though I’ve lived :n sight of it, boy and man, 
these sixty-three years, come harvest.” 

Alice asked whether you had to go past the 
dead and buried person to get to the top of 
the tower, and could you see the coffin. 

“No, no,” the man said; “that’s all hid 
away behind a slab of stone, that is, with 
reading on it. You’ve no eall to be afraid, 
missy. It’s daylight all the way up. But I 
wouldn’t go there after dark, so I wouldn’t. 
It’s always open, day and night, and they say 
tramps sleep there now and again. Any one 
who likes can sleep there, but it wouldn’t be 
me.” 

We thought that it would not be us, either, 
but we wanted to go more than ever, espe- 
cially when the man said: 

“My own great-uncle of the mother’s side, 
he was one of the masons that set up the 
stone slab. Before then it was thick glass, 
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and you could see the dead man lying inside, 
as he’d left it in his will. He was lying there 
in a glass coffin with his best clothes—blue 
satin and silver, my uncle said, such as was 
all the go in his day, with his wig on, and his 
sword beside him, what he used to wear. My 
uncle said his hair had grown out from 
under his wig, and his beard was down to 
the toes of him. My uncle he always upheld 
that that dead man was no deader than you 
and me, but was in a sort of fit, a transit, I 
think they call it, and looked for him to 
waken into life again some day. But the 
doctor said not. It was only something done 
to him like Pharaoh in the Bible afore he 
was buried.” 

Alice whispered to Oswald that we should 
be late for tea, and wouldn’t it be better to 
zo back now directly. But he said, 

“Tf you’re afraid, say so; and you needn’t 
come in anyway—but I’m going on.” 

The man who was going for the pig put us 
down at a gate quite near the tower—at 
least it looked so until we began to walk 
again. We thanked him, and he said, 

“ Quite welcome,” and drove off. 

We were rather quiet going through the 
wood. What we had heard made us very anx- 
ious to see the tower—all except Alice, who 
would keep talking about tea, though not a 
greedy girl by nature. None of the others 
encouraged her, but Oswald thought himself 
that we had better be home before dark. 

As we went up the path through the wood 
we saw a poor wayfarer with dusty bare feet 
sitting on the bank. 

He stopped us and said he was a sailor, 
and asked for a trifle to help him to get back 
to his ship. 

I did not like the look of him much my- 
self; but Alice said, “Oh, the poor man, do 
let’s help him, Oswald.” So we held a hur- 
ried council, and decided to give him the 
milk sixpence. Oswald had it in his purse, 
and he had to empty the purse into his hand 
to find the sixpence, for that was not all the 
money he had, by any means. Noél said 
afterwards that he saw the wayfarer’s eyes 
fastened greedily upon the shining pieces as 
Oswald returned them to his purse. Oswald 
has to own that he purposely let the man see 
that he had more money, so that the man 
might not feel shy about accepting so large 
a sum as sixpence. 

The man blessed our kind hearts and we 
went on. 
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The sun was shining very brightly, and the 
Tower of Mystery did not look at all like a 
tomb when we got to it. The bottom story 
was on arches, all open, and ferns and things 
grew underneath. There was a round stone 
stair going up in the middle. Alice began to 
gather ferns while we went up, but when we 
had called out to her that it was as the pig- 
man had said, and daylight all the way up, 
she said: 

“All right. I’m not afraid. I'm only 
afraid of being late home,” and came up after 
us. And perhaps, though-not manly truthful- 
ness, this was as much as you could expect 
from a girl. 

There were holes in the little tower of the 
staircase to let light in. At the top of it 
was a thick door with iron bolts. We shot 
these back, and it was not fear but caution 
that made Oswald push open the door so 
very slowly and carefully. 

Because, of course, a stray dog or cat might 
have got shut up there by accident, and it 
would have startled Alice very much if it 
had jumped out on us. 

When the door was opened we 
there was no such thing. It room 
with eight sides. Denny says it is the shape 
called octagenarian; because a man named 
Octagius invented it. There were eight large 
arched windows with no glass, only stone- 
work, like in churches. The room was full of 
sunshine, and you could the blue sky 
through the windows, but nothing else, be- 
cause they were so high up. It was so bright 
we began to think the pig-man had been 
kidding us. Under one of the windows was 
a door. We went through, and there was a 
little passage and then a_ turret-twisting 
stair, like in the church, but quite light with 
windows. When we had gone some way up 
this, we came to a sort of landing, and there 
was a block of stone let into the wall—polish- 
ed—Denny said it was Aberdeen graphite, 
with gold letters cut in it. It said: 


saw that 


war a 


see 


Here lies the body of Mr. Richard Ravenal. 
Born 1720. Died 1779. 


and a verse of poetry: 


Here lie I, between earth and sky. 

Think upon me, dear passers-by, 

And you who do my tombstone see 

Be kind to say a prayer for me. 
“How horrid!” Alice said. “Do let’s get 
home.” 














THE 


“*T SAY, YOU 


“We may as well go to the top,” Dickie 
said, “ just to say we’ve been.” 
And Alice is no funk—so she agreed; 


though I could see she did not like it. 

Up at the top it was like the top of the 
chureh tower, only octagenarian in shape, in- 
stead of square. 

Alice got all right there; because you can- 
not think much about ghosts and nonsense 
when the sun is shining bang down on you 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, and you can 
see red farm-roofs between the trees, and the 
safe white roads, with people in carts like 
black ants crawling. 

It was very jolly, but we felt we ought to 
be getting back, because tea is at five, and 
we could not hope to find lifts both ways. 

So we started to go down. Dickie went 
first, then Oswald, then Alice—and H. O. 
had just stumbled over the top step and saved 
himself by Alice’s back, which nearly upset 
Oswald and Dickie, when the hearts of all 
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stood still, and then went on by leaps and 
bounds, like the good work in missionary 
magazines. 

For, down belo-y us, in the tower where the 
man was buried whose beard grew down to 
his toes after he was dead, there was a noise 
—a loud noise. And it was like a door being 
banged and bolts fastened. We tumbled over 
each other to get back into the open sun- 
shine on the top of the tower, and Alice’s 
hand got jammed between the edge of the 
doorway and H. O.’s boot; it was bruised 
black and blue, and another part bled—but 
she did not notice it till long after. 

We looked at each other, and Oswald said 
in a firm voice (at least, I hope it was), 

“ What was that?” 

“He has waked up,” Alice said. “Oh, I 
know he has. Of course there was a door for 
him to get out by when he woke. He’ll come 
up here. I know he will.” 

Dickie said, and his voice was not at all 
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the time), “It 


, 


firm (I noticed that at 
doesn’t matter, if he’s alive.’ 

“TInless he’s come to life a raving luna- 
tic,”’ Noél said, and we all stood with our eyes 
on the doorway of the turret—and held our 
breath to hear. 

But there was no more noise. 

Then Oswald said—and nobody ever put it 
in the minute-book, though they own that it 
was brave and noble of him—he said: 

“ Perhaps it was only the wind blowing one 
of the doors to. Tl go down and see, if you 
will, Dick.” 

Dickie only said, 

“The wind doesn’t shoot bolts.” 

“A bolt from the blue,” said Denny to 
himself, looking up at the sky. His father 
is a sub-editor. He had gone very red, and 
he was holding on to Alice’s hand. Suddenly 
he stood up quite straight and said, 

“T’m not afraid. I'll go and see.” 

This was afterwards put in the minute- 
book. It ended in Oswald and Dickie and 
Denny going. Denny went first because he 
said he would rather—and Oswald under- 
stood this and let him. If Oswald had push- 
ed first it would have been like Sir Launce- 
lot refusing to let a young knight win his 
spurs. Oswald took good care to go second 
himself, though. The others never under- 
stood this. You don’t expect it from girls; 
but I did think father would have under- 
stood without Oswald telling him, which of 
course he never could. 

We all went slowly. 

At the bottom of the turret stairs we 
stopped short. Because the door there was 
bolted fast and would not yield to shoves, 
however desperate and united. 

Only now somehow we felt that Mr. Richard 
Ravenal was all right and quiet, but that some 
one had done it for a lark, or perhaps not 
known about any one being up there. So we 
rushed up, and Oswald told the others in a 
few hasty but well-chosen words, and we all 
leaned over between the battlements, and 
shouted, “ Hi! you there!” 

Then from under the arches of the quite- 
downstairs part of the tower a figure came 
forth—and it was the sailor who had had 
our milk sixpence. He looked up and he 
spoke to us. He did not speak loud, but he 
spoke loud enough for us to hear every word 
quite plainly. He said, 

“ Drop that.” 

Oswald said, “ Drop what?” 
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He said, “ That row.” 

Oswald said, “ Why ?”’ 

He said, “ Beeause if you don’t I'll come up 
and make you, and pretty quick too, so I 
tell you.” 

Dickie said, “ Did you bolt the door?” 

The man said, “I° did so, my 
cock.” 

Alice said—and Oswald wished to goodness 
she had held her tongue, because he saw right 
enough the man was not friendly—“ Oh, do 
come and let us out—do please.” 

While she was saying it Oswald suddenly 
saw that he did not want the man to come up. 
So he scurried down the stairs because he 
thought he had seen something on the door 
on the top side, and sure enough there were 
two bolts, and he shot them into their sockets. 
This bold act was not put in the minute-book, 
because when Alice wanted to, the others 
said it was not good of Oswald to think of 
this, but only clever. I think sometimes, in 
moments of danger and disaster, it is as good 
to be clever as it is to be good. But Oswald 
would never demean himself to argue about 
this. 

When he got back the man was still stand- 
ing staring up. Alice said: 

“Oh, Oswald, he says he won’t let us out 
unless we give him all our money. And we 
might be here for days and days and all night 
as well. No one knows where we are, to 
come and look for us. 

She thought the spirit of the English na- 
tion, which does not know when it is beaten, 
would be ramping in her brother's breast. 
But Oswald kept calm. He said: 

“ All right,” and he made the others turn 
out their pockets. Denny had a bad shilling, 
with a head on both sides, and three half- 
pence. H. O. had a halfpenny. Noél had a 
French penny, which is only good for choco- 
late-machines at railway stations. Dickie had 
tenpence halfpenny, and Oswald had a two- 
shilling piece of his own that he was saving 
up to buy a gun with. Oswald tied the whole 
lot up in his handkerchief, and looking over 
the battlements, he said: 

“You are an ungrateful beast. We 
you sixpence freely of our own will.” 

The man did look a little bit ashamed, but 
he mumbled something about having his liv- 
ing to get. 

Then Oswald said: 

“ Here you are. Catch!” and he flung down 
the handkerchief with the money in it. 
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The man muffed the catch—butter-fingered 
idiot!—but he picked up the handkerchief 
and undid it, and when he saw what was in 
it he swore dreadfully. The cad! 

“ Look here,” he called out, “ this won’t do, 
young shaver. I want those there shiners I 
see in your pus! Chuck ’em along!” 

Then Oswald laughed. He said: 

“T shall know you again anywhere, and 
you'll be put in prison for this. Here are the 
shiners.” And he was so angry he chucked 
down purse and all. The shiners were not 
real ones, but only card-counters that looked 
like sovereigns on one side. Oswald used to 
carry them in his purse so as to look affluent. 
He does not do this now. 

When the man had seen what was in the 
purse he disappeared under the tower, and 
Oswald was glad of what he had done about 
the bolts—and he hoped they were as strong 
as the ones on the other side of the door. 

They were. 

We heard the man kicking and pounding 
at the door, and I am not ashamed to say 
that we were all holding on to each other very 
tight. I am proud, however, to relate that 
nobody screamed or cried. 

After what appeared to be long years, the 
banging stopped, and presently we saw the 
brute going away among the trees. 

Then Alice did ery, and I do not blame her. 

Then Oswald said: 

“Tt’s no use. Even if he’s undone the door, 
he may be in ambush. We must hold on here 
till somebody comes.” 

Then Alice said, speaking chokily because 
she had not quite done crying, 

“ Let’s wave a flag.” 

By the most fortunate accident she had on 
her Sunday petticoat, though it was Monday. 
This petticoat is white. She tore it out at 
the gathers, and we tied it to Denny’s stick, 
and took turns to wave it. We had laughed 
at his carrying a stick before, but we were 
very sorry now that we had done so. 

And the tin dish the Lent pie was baked in 
we polished with our handkerchiefs, and 
moved it about in the sun so that the sun 
might strike on it and signal our distress to 
some of the outlying farms. 

This was the most dreadful adventure we 
ever had. Even Alice had now stopped think- 
ing of Mr. Richard Ravenal, and thought 
only of the lurker in ambush. 

We all felt our desperate situation keenly. 
I must say Denny behaved like anything but 
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a white mouse. When it was the others’ turn 
to wave, he sat on the leads of the tower and 
held Alice’s and Noél’s hands, and said poet- 
ry to them—yards and yards of it. By some 
strange fatality it seemed to comfort them. 
It wouldn’t have me. 

He said, “ The Battle of the Baltic,” and 
“Gray’s Elegy,” right through, though I 
think he got wrong in places, and the “ Re- 
venge,”’ and Macaulay’s thing about Lars 
Porsenna and the Nine Gods. And when it 
was his turn, he waved like a man. 

I will try not to call him a white mouse 
any more. He was a brick that day, and no 
mouse. 

The sun was low in the heavens, and we 
were sick of waving and very hungry, when 
we saw a cart in the road below. We waved 
like mad, and shouted, and Denny screamed 
exactly like a railway whistle, a thing none 
of us had known before that he could do. 

And the cart stopped. And presently we 
saw a figure with a white beard among the 
trees. It was our pig-man. 

We bellowed the awful truth to him, and 
when he had taken it in—he thought at first 
we were kidding—he came up and let us out. 

He had got the pig; luckily it was a very 
smalk one—and we were not particular. 
Denny and Alice sat on the front of the cart 
with the pig-man, and the rest of us got in 
with the pig, and the man drove us right 
home. You may think we talked it over on 
the way. Not us. We went to sleep, among 
the pig, andsbefore Jimg.the pig-man stopped 
and got us to »make, room for Alice and 
Denny. There was. 4 net over the cart. I 
never was so sleepy in my life, though it was 
not more than bed-time. 





Generally, after. anything exciting, you 
are punished—but this could not be, because 
we had only gone for a walk, exactly as we 
were told. 

There was a new rule made, though. No 
walks, except on the high-roads, and we were 
always to take Pincher, and either Lady, 
the deer-hound, or Martha, the bull-dog. We 
generally hate rules, but we did not mind 
this one. 

Father gave Denny a gold pencil-case be- 
cause he was first to go down into the tower. 
Oswald does not grudge Denny this, though 
some might think he deserved at least a silver 
one. = 

But Oswald is above such paltry jealousies, 
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N these November days autumn is pouring 
| forth her mystic wine o’er wood and lake- 
side as the year touches full maturity, and 
the world of vegetation dons a scarlet robe of 
glory, tempered with countless shades of 
green and chocolate browns, and relieved with 
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a barbaric wealth of gold. This stunning 
vesture is her shroud. As Sardanapalus 
arrayed himself in his most resplendent 
regal raiment before mounting the pyre 
woods which he kindled for 
his departure, so the expiring year decks 
herself for her passing with the most 
vivid hues nature’s alembic can supply, 
and dies, the queen. 
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compass the poetic, magnificent, soul-reaching 
charm of the too-brief spell of the Indian 
summer. The coloring is as tender as it is 
brilliant; the warmth has a soothing enchant- 
ment all its own, and through the radiant 
glamour runs an underlying melancholy on 
which the soul ruminates delectably. It is a 
narcotic that steeps the brain in languorous 
reveries of a lotus-eater, and lulls the heart 
to more lingering beats, like a pendulum that 
loath off blissful 


is 


to measure time too 
quickly. 
Thus doth autumn make poets of us all. 
This of our American autumn. Theodor 


Winthrop said that the Hudson Highlands 
unpretentious as heights, content themselve- 
“with wearing a more gorgeous autumn on 
their backs than any mountains the 
globe.” 


on 
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There is no season of the twelve months 
that unfolds such ravishing days. Not 
even June—month of perfect days—can 


“ SOMETIMES A RIDING-SCHOOL MASTER.” 
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lakes, and mantling shrub- 
beries. A pleasure within 
reach- of the great majority 
is a drive through the trans- 
figured pleasaunce in a 
“Park carriage.” For the 
stranger it will include a 
view of the “points of in- 
terest” from a guide-book 
stand-point: the modest 
Museum and Menagerie, the 
Museum of Art and the 
Obelisk, the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, the Croton 
Reservoirs, with the pictu- 
resque Belvedere of the old- 
er one, Mount Saint Vin- 
cent, and the like. But the 
seasons neither enhance the 
merits nor mitigate the ug- 
liness of these, nor is it they 
the townsman wants. 

This _be his quest. Go, 
recreate thy being with the 
superb vistas, the enchant- 
ing driveways, all kinds of 
trees and shrubs, and lush 
grass at their sides; vine- 
clad knolls, and the prick of 
acutely vivid color bestowed 
i by the lingering flowers. 








ON THE RAMBLE. 
Drawn by W. Grackens 


In this great, hustling, sordid, soulless city 
of Greater New York any one may bathe his 
soul in this flush and dreamy peace of the dy- 
ing year at no expenditure of money, energy, 
or travel. Central Park welcomes him to this 
feast of the inner man with its nineteen 
hospitably open gates. During the sultry 
months of the summer solstice, in its stretch- 
ing acres of affluent verdure, it lay like a 
fabulous emerald on Gotham’s stately bosom 
while the great ones of the town fled its win- 
some monotone of green. Now that the city 
has girded herself anew for the unwearying 
joy of money-getting and social gayeties, this 
lovely Eden exhibits a change no less marked, 
and with kindred energy, but, alas! its dying 
foree, blazes with the splendor of a fire opal. 

Nothing in the limits of the united bor- 
oughs offers anything half so tranquillizing or 
magnificently beautiful as the October Park 
with its richly colored woodlands, meadows, 


Nature in her proud pano- 
ply of 


sumptuous vest- 
ments is the object to look 
for in the park in the 


beauty-laden days of October. To roll swiftly 
over the smooth macadamized roads in a rock- 
ing victoria, or to dash along the soft bridle- 
path on a spirited cob, is the privilege of the 
rich. Even the twenty-five-cent fare of a Park 
carriage may be beyond the limits of a thin 
purse. But winding paths lead here and 
there, with the most poetic spots to be viewed 
from them, and they are at the mere wish 
of the humblest dweller in the town. The 
bewildering loveliness is the same for the 
horny-handed toiler as for the millionaire. 
In sooth, the drowsy, slumberous beauty may 
feel its way into the famished soul of the 
workman, and beat in vain at the luxury- 
crowded one of Creesus. 

Go, then, and feel whether old John Donne 
spoke truly when he declared, “ No spring 
or summer’s beauty hath such grace as I 
have seen in one autumnal face.” All the 
poets have quickened over autumn’s glory, its 
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THE SWANS IN CENTRAL PARK. 


Drawn by W. Giaoxens. 


melancholy, its peculiar charm, its searching 
soul-touch. Autumn, “Season of mist and 
mellow fruitfulness, close bosom-friend of the 
maturing sun,” sang Keats. The lulling hyp- 
notism of the autumnal hours Logan express- 
ed in his “ Congenial autumn comes, the Sab- 
bath of the year.” Truly, like the Sabbath, 
with its potent, if inarticulate whispers, that 
so sadden, quiet, and delight. 

If you go into the Park by the Sixth Avenue 
and Fifty-ninth Street entrance, called the 
Artists’ Gate, you may, whether artist or not, 
gather a pungent twinge of melancholy which 
nothing to autumn, from the weak, 
bronze mannikin which stands for the great 
Thorwaldsen at the left. But go on, down the 
stone steps at your right, and walk along till 
you come to the landing for the swan boats. 
The pond ripples before you like a pool of 
liquid jade in green. On that 
small point yonder is a clump of feathery 
shrubs, like the “burning bush” of Moses. 
Nearer the with long, 
pendulous branches, swaying too indolently 
in the light air for their attenuated lines to 


owes 


its opaque 


are great willows, 


make murmur as do the neighboring elms 


and beeches and poplars, with autumn’s “ in- 
cessant mutter of the mournful grove.” 

Around the edges of the tranquil pond a 
fringe of ripe golden-rod sways forward to 
look at its plumy tufts in the smoky mirror 
of the water. The sun is pouring his splendor 
through all the leafy masses, and they are 
tremulous with the faint breeze. It lifts 
them, and the pallor of their under sides 
gleams chastely in its soft, silvery green. 

On the drowsy air floats the pungent whiff 
of burning leaves, which the Park workmen 
have raked together from the cluttered slopes 
and lawns, and have set fire to. That acrid 
scent is as much in the key of autumn as is 
the raucous caw of the crow. But that trail of 
leaf-fed vapor is of autumn in her gorgeous 
languor, ripe for death, despite such sem- 
blance of mocking vitality, while the other 
harsh ery in its ominous aloofness from hu- 
man sympathy is of the season’s “ melancholy 
days, the saddest of the year,” just before 
winter has mastered the field and the world 
stands in its ugly, stark bareness. 

On the Terrace Bridge, which is between 
the Mall and the Terrace, look south and see 
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In this lower pool the lotos 
spreads its disc of long ma- 
genta blades, the pond-lily 
opens a virginal chalice of 
perfume, and blossoms of 
pale pink and _ delicate 
mauve float like jewels on 
the lustrous water. 

Beyond is the dreamy 
stretch of the Lake, like ab- 
sinthe, in its hue of milky 
green. At the end of it, the 
fleet of pleasure-boats are 
nestled at their moorings, 
while white ducks and hum- 
ble brown ones move fussily 
over the water. Now and 
then dignified snowy swans, 
that recall “ Lohengrin ” to 
the . opera-goer, sail into 
view, cleaving their way 














ee i a =| through a watery domain for 
THE SWINGS IN THE PARK whose mastery that forward 
Drawn by W. Griackens. creature, man, no longer 


contends with them. 

the two cathedral aisles on either side of the~ The Ramble is the pedestrian’s stamping- 
broad promenade; long, arched vistas of eme- ground by excellence. Poetic foot-paths wind 
rald and palest gold. Fountains throw into tortuously up and down and across its knolls, 
the air faritastic tufts of spray, so light they with rustic fences flanking them. Below, 
look like smoke. The carved stone posts and through a rocky gully, a tiny stream brawls 
balustrade of the bridge are 
swathed in blood-red folds 
of mantling woodbine, erst- 
while a wine-colored drapery. 
In other parts of this Ind- 
ian-summer Eden of a Park 
you will see how, as Lowell 
says, “ The woodbine up the 
elm’s straight stem aspires, 
clothing it, harmless, with 
autumnal fires.” 

Here and there, out of 
some luxuriant mass of 
twinkling leafage, one bough 
stretches forth, ripened be- 
fore its brothers, and empha- 
sized by “patines of pure 
gold,” like the golden bough 
Aeneas sought. 





Descend the stately steps 
to the Terrace, where a large 
fountain lazily pours its 
brimming waters over the 











lips of a double cup, to drop 
in silvery threads into the 
agate brown of the basin. 





THE ELMS ARCHING OVER THE MALL. 
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BOWLING ALONG IN A COMFORTABLE 
Drawn by W. Griackens. 


along, its faint gurgle not as loud as a grass- 
hopper’s chirp. Now, through some opening 
in the grille of undergrowing trees, through 
which the flooding sunlight sifts to make a 
network of shadow and light on the grass, 
you desery a glimpse of the Lake. If the sun- 
beams fall on it, it seems weaving globules 
of molten silver into its woof. Across the 
bank is a wall of parti-colored foliage, where 
dull reds and suave rich yellows blend with 
every shade of green and brown. The dreamy, 
indolent water below reflects blurs of gold or 
dull patches of blood hue. 

A break in this rampart of trees and crowd- 
ing shrubs shows a thread of gray, and across 
the opening dash carriages and bicycles, as 
they flash along on the smooth roadway. 
Above the dream of woodland beauty which 
seems a part of some remote Arcadia tower 
great buff and brown masses, the tall apart- 
ment-houses of the West Side. Even they are 
softened into harmony by the light that au- 
tumn draws from the refulgent sun. 

Every turn is a new beauty. The round- 
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ed slopes, the mounds covered with deep lay- 
ers of honeysuckle, the checkered light and 
shade through which the broad carriage-drives 
or romantic foot-paths take their winding 
course, the old gray Fort, a souvenir of Revo- 
lutionary days, the beds of glowing canna or 
other hardy late flowers that deck the au- 
tumn and make gay the Mount Saint Vin- 
cent and Casino restaurants, the grave statues 
dominating their environment with stolid in- 
sensibility to man and nature alike. It is a 
constantly shifting dream of beauty, this 
Central Park, with the prosaic name and such 
fairy-land pictures throughout. 

The horsemen have a course all their own, 
as rural as the Ramble. Here you will see 
men and women in the faultless severity of 
riding clothes, on thoroughbreds as conscien- 
tiously groomed as themselves, flying along 
under the cover of the trees, or making the 
tour of the new Reservoir, with its great 
stretch of steel-blue water, striated with 
the shadows of its tiny waves. Sometimes a 
riding-school master will have half a dozen 
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girls in charge. Their long braids flap up 
and down on their backs, as, it must be con- 
‘essed, they do on the backs of their lively 
horses. But their cheeks, so red, and their 
eyes, so bright, are match for any autumnal 
brilliancy in existence. 

But if they are self-confessed tyros in 
horsemanship, there is a woman as clearly 
past mistress in the art. With a figure like 
Diane de Poictiers (and a tailor who has 
risen to his golden opportunity), she rides her 
vreat, mettlesome brute like a mother of 
centaurs. If you do not know her name, it 
is because you are not of the world that 
rides. 

One. charming feature of the year’s waning 
days in Central Park, if not distinctively au- 
tumnal, draws a slight pathos from the van- 
ishing life of the green world. The gray 
squirrel, that Quaker dryad of the wood- 
land, bounds before you, light as thistle 
down, over the verdant slope littered with 
crackling leaves. Now he comes to an abrupt 
halt on his haunches, and looks at you with 
friendly interest. The Park squirrels are so 
tame that they will almost go to sleep in 
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your pocket. His conduct betrays no sense 
of melancholy, though the small hands that 
have delighted to tender him the goods most 
beloved of his little stomach have departed 
from the Park confines, with the music and 
goat carriages. 

To the poor, who in spring and summer 
may wander through the bountiful beauty of 
the Park, there is an added note of melan- 
choly, all their own, in this dying splendor 
of the year. No longer can they stray here, 
like kings in their superb private domains. 
The kiosk on the Mall is empty and sound- 
The goats that tossed their gilded horns 
and pattered with varnished hoofs over the 
asphalt of the broad walk have vanished into 
some East Side hibernation, to issue forth 
no more till spring sends her forerunners, 
the crocuses and daffydowndillies, up through 
the softening earth, and the pleasant weather 
is with us again. 

But let them take their farewell of Nature 
as bravely as she says adieu to them. Never 
does the face of the Park wear a lovelier as- 
pect than then. Why not think it may be in 
benison and encouragement ? 


less. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


ABS did not see St. Lambert 
again for a week. During this 
time she devoted herself to 
Montacute, who was making a 
rapid recovery. Day and 
night she suffered a cruel 
expectation. She could not be- 





agony of 
lieve that Cadenhouse had gone for good. 
His habit had always been to ride over; and 
again and again she fancied she heard the 
thud of his horse’s hoofs, and her heart stood 


still. And often enough she had heard well, 
so far as the horse was concerned; but never 
onee was the rider the right one. 

She caught Mr. Jellybond Tinney observ- 
ing her closely one day. 

“Babs,” he said, gently, “I’ve seen you 
grow up. I can’t help feeling a special in- 
terest in—will you permit me to say, a special 
affection for you? I’m a man of the world, 
and I know when to hold my tongue; I know 
better than to see things which I’m not sup- 
posed to have seen. But if at any time I can 
be of use to you I do hope you will make me 
useful—if it be only as a target to talk at 
when talking does you good.” 

Babs held out her hand to him. 

“T understand,” she said, simply. “I 
haven’t always understood you, I believe; but 
now I know you mean to be kind.” 

“That is my intention always,” he replied; 
“but I make my mistakes, like other men. 
Sometimes I do what seems the kindest thing 
at the moment, but the effect of it is cruel in 
the end.” He was thinking of the conse- 
quences of sundry comforting caresses which 
the recipients had mistaken for signs of seri- 
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ous intentions. “ Still, I do my best. ‘ No- 
thing if not kind’ is what I want to earn for 
an epitaph.” 

After he had spoken he seemed to be wait- 
ing for Babs to say something. 

“What is it?’ she asked, at last, irritably. 

“ Nothing,” he answered. “I thought you 
looked anxious—as if you expected some one.” 

“You don’t expect people to come back if 
you send them away, do you?” she demanded. 

But she went off without waiting for an 
answer. 

No! she could not take Mr. Jellybond Tin- 
ney into her confidence. Still, she found his 
evident interest in the situation a sort of 
help. Half our delight in our own history 
as we live it comes of our confidences. Those 
periods when we have much to say and many 
listeners are always momentous. 

Every night she drew up her blinds, but 
never once from the high tower did the light 
shine into the room. Lying awake on her 
bed, wondering at her own anxiety, she said 
to herself, “He must have been a great deal 
to me.” And then she fell to examining the 
phrase in a kind of surprise; all such phrases 
came to her just then with a new significance. 

At first she did not think at all of St. Lam- 
bert; but after a while she remembered him. 
and wished he would come. Him she could 
talk to about Cadenhouse—he knew. 

As it happened, he did not know. He had 
taken it for granted that they would make up 
their differences; and he had been expecting 
to see an announcement of their engagement 
every day. He thought he would wait for that 
before he went again to pay his respects to 
Babs. Time went on, however, and no an- 
nouncement appeared. Then one day the 
news came to Normanton that Cadenhouse 
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BABS THE 
had suddenly gone abroad. St. Lambert won- 
dered what that might mean, and, after some 
cogitation, he determined to go and see for 
himself if it were well with Babs. 

He came upon the family at tea. There was 
a hot discussion going on at the moment. 

“The question is, am I to be sent back to 
school ?” said Babs, when he was seated. 

She spoke in her usual offhand way; but 
there were dark circles round her eyes and 
her cheeks were pale. He saw that she had 
suffered. 

“T say no,” she proceeded. “I have done 
with school. I mean to strike out in a more 
original direction in the way of education.” 

“T don’t see why you should want so much 
education at all,” Mrs. Kingeonstance plain- 
tively remonstrated. “ Look at Julia!” 

Babs groaned. 

“ Poor, dear Julia!” she exclaimed. “ Why 
should she be brought into the discussion ¢ 
She is herself. Do, for goodness’ sake, let me 
be myself also.” 

“But what do you want?’ said Mrs. King- 
constance, in accents of despair. 

“T want a tutoress of my own choosing,” 
said Babs. “One of those new university 
women of the world who will teach one 
things. lf I go on like this, knowing nothing, 
I shall make a horrid muddle of my life.” 

“ What an idea!” said Mrs. Kingconstance, 
appealing to the party. 

“T think it rather a good idea, do you 
know,” said St. Lambert. 

“Oh, do you?” Mrs. Kingconstance ex- 
claimed, prompt to come round to any view 
of the subject that proceeded from the mascu- 
line mind. 

“Yes,” he replied; “but I think so more 
particularly because I happen to know just 
the’ kind of person for the purpose. She is 
the daughter of an old chum of mine, a 
charming and accomplished girl. I have been 
her guardian since her father’s death, and 
have seen her grow up.” 

“ But has she got any dreadful new ideas?” 
Mrs. Kingeonstance bleated. 

“No dreadful ideas, certainly, I should 
say,” he replied. “But she is a woman of 
the day. Her ideas are the ideas of her own 
time, the newest and the best ideas. You will 
allow that we are advancing, I suppose ?” 

“ Ye—s—s,.” Mrs. Kingeonstance answered, 
doubtfully. “ But—” 

“Don’t let us have any buts, mamma,” 
Babs put in, irritably. “Sir Owen seems to 
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know what I want. 
she will. 
again.” 

Babs got up when she had spoken, and be- 
gan to walk about the room restlessly. 

“Do you really think it would be wise?” 
Mrs. Kingconstance asked St. Lambert, con- 
fidentially. 

“ The wisest thing in the world, if Barbara 
Land will undertake the task,” he answered. 

The suggestion of a doubt about her com- 
ing made Mrs. Kingconstance keen to secure 
the lady. And so it was arranged. 


Do let the lady come if 
If it doesn’t answer, she can go 


Babs waited anxiously for Barbara Land’s 
arrival. What she expected of her she did not 
exactly know herself; but there was a vague 
idea in her subconsciousness that some good 
—some comfort—would come of it. 

When the day came Babs persuaded her 
mother to let her drive to the station with Sir 
Owen to meet Miss Land. 

It was one of those bright, clear days when 
all seems well with the world. They were in 
an open carriage, and as they drove along to- 
gether a sense of soothing stole over Babs. 
She was very quiet. 

Part of the way the road skirted a corner 
of Cadenhouse’s property, and at one point 
his high tower loomed above them. St. Lam- 
bert felt Babs sink into herself as they ap- 
proached it. She gazed up at it silently. He 
had had no confidential talk with her since 
Cadenhouse’s departure. She seemed to like 
to be with him, but she had been curiously re- 
served. 

“The tower looks lonely,” he remarked, as 
they passed beneath it. 

Her attention quickened, but she did not 
speak. 

“A house seems soulless when its owner 
is absent,” he proceeded. “ Cadenhouse is a 
queer fellow. When he was a little boy at 
school—we were at school together, did you 
know ?’—I was in the sixth when he was in 
the third; there is a difference in our ages. 
But even then he had a reputation of his own. 
The dignity of the man was latent in the boy; 
no one took liberties with Cadenhouse. Some- 
thing exceptional we all expected him to do, 
and I confess that to find him at thirty-five 
content simply to be exceptional is a disap- 
pointment.” 

He could see that Babs was listening, but 
she made no answer. 

“ No one seems in the least to know where 
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he has now,” he observed, tenta- 
tively. 

“Gone!” Babs ejaculated. 

She seemed greatly shocked. 

“ Yes—didn’t you know?” he answered, cas- 
ually, looking in the opposite direction as he 
spoke. 

He waited long for a reply; but he did wait 

-with his eyes still fixed on the distant pros- 
pect. He knew that there was a conflict of 
some kind raging beside him; but he thought 
it best to let it settle itself. 

Later he turned to her. She was sitting up 
stiffly, but there was nothing rigid in the ex- 
pression of her face. On the contrary, there 
was a look of appeal in her eyes that touched 
him. Her hands lay in her lap ungloved. He 
took them both in one of his own. 

“We are not going to treat each other con- 
ventionally, are we, Babs?” he said. “We 
didn’t begin like that, you know. I don’t 
want your confidence—I mean, you mustn’t 
think it necessary to tell me everything about 
yourself; only, if you ever want a useful 
friend, you know—” 

He broke off with his pleasant smile, press- 
ed her hands gently, and restored them to her. 

Babs leaned back in the carriage with a 
little sigh, as of relief. 

“T feel as if I were recovering from a long 
illness,” she said, “ and had come out for the 
first time into the pure air and the sunshine. 
[ have been greatly troubled—heart-sick, 
that’s the word. How oddly one tumbles upon 
unknown phrases that express just what one 
wants to say! I don’t know that I ever had 
those words in my mind before—heart-sick ; 
but that is what I have been. Id like to tell 
you all about it; but I can’t. My trouble all 
along has been that I cannot speak.” 

“ There is no need to speak,” he said. “ Let 
me say some of the things you cannot pre- 
vail upon yourself to say. You were engaged 
to Cadenhouse for a little; then you had a dis- 
agreement, and Cadenhouse took himself off. 
You have been rather expecting him to re- 
turn; but he seems to have gone for good. 
And now you are going to be philosophical.” 

Babs smiled up at him; and as she did so 
she passed through one of her swift transi- 
tions. 

“T shall certainly not trouble myself about 
Cadenhouse while you are here,” she said. 

There was invitation in her eyes as she 
spoke. She was starving for a caress. And 
St. Lambert, taken unawares, yielded invol- 
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untarily. Before he had had time to think, 
he had drawn her to him and kissed her lips. 

Babs nestled closer, all her being a-purr 
with pleasure. 

So they drove through the balmy air—she 
in a happy state of purring satisfaction, her 
heart beating freely at last after the crue! 
tension of so many days; he in despair, cal- 
culating the difference between forty and 
seventeen, and anathematizing himself al- 
ready for the folly of that kiss. 

After a while Babs began to talk in the 
frank way natural to her. She told him al! 
the episode with Cadenhouse, letting him see 
plainly “enough that the blame of her indis- 
cretion should attach not to her—for it was 
in no way her fault that she should have the 
instincts of a woman with only the knowledg: 
of a child to guide her—but to those who were 
responsible for her ignorance. 

Had the drive been a little longer he might 
have come to consider his own position in the 
affair; but the carriage pulled up at the sta- 
tion before he had arrived at that part of th 
subject, and he was obliged to postpone the 
consideration of it till a more convenient sea- 
son. 





Barbara Land was a surprise to Babs; she 
had not been prepared for her in the least. 
She saw a young and elegant woman step 
from the train and look about her; a woman 
with bronze hair, a white, transparent skin. 
gray eyes, and dark eyebrows, delicately pen- 
cilled—details which struck Babs with euri- 
ous distinctness, although she was not habitu- 
ally observant in such matters. Barbara Land 
made an instant impression of youth and 
health and strength and perfect self-posses- 
sion. Hers was youthful maturity, such as 
one sees in works of art; she was at once a 
woman and a girl—a girl in years, a woman 
by grace of intellect. Everything about her 
satisfied; especially her voice, which was low 
and cultivated, but with that suggestion of 
strength in reserve which her whole appear- 
ance promised. In speaking she used no ex- 
aggerated expressions, but chose the words 
which best expressed her meaning. This gave 
to everything she uttered the charm of sin- 
cerity. It was a delight to hear English 
spoken as Barbara spoke it. 

She was a new specimen to Babs, who sat 
and contemplated her during the long drive 
home, saying little herself, absorbed in seeing 
and hearing. 
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* BARBARA WAS SINGING TO BABs.” 


Drawn by A. IL. Keiser 
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But the first effect of Barbara upon Babs 
was not happy; she made her feel small and 
trivial, which was humiliating, and disheart- 
ened her: with some inexplicable foreboding 
of a perfection to which she»could never at- 
tain. Babs, without jealousy, felt that her 
own little light waS8’dimmed by this radiant 
vision. St. Lambert: bowed with: respect to 
Barbara, and Cadenhouse doubtless would do 
the same. They might play with Babs; either 
of them might marry her even; but this was 
the woman they. would both adore. 

So thought Babs, ggzing up at the new wo- 
man on‘‘her pimndele; and not yet knowing 
that there was aspiration in her own attitude 
towards her, and the power to rise in the gen- 
erous recognition of her worth. 

Mrs. Kingconstance awaited¢their arrival 
in a state of trepidatron. Lady May had been 
with her that afternoon, and, on hearing of 
the new experiment in the way of education 
which ‘shé was about-to try, had said’ enough 
about “ those dreadful university women,” the 
destruction’ of the female physique: by the 
higher mathematics, what men think, and 
sundry: other ‘apposite subjects, to thyill Mrs. 
Kingconstance with the fear .that she had 
compassed her daughter’s destruction here and 
hereafter, and particularly *in the estimation 
of men, by &llowing a woman of the school 
to which Barbara Land belonged to enter her 
house. or : 

“You do not want your daughter, I sup- 
pose, to be brought up to. be an ill-mannered, 
self-opinionated, aggressive woman?” Lady 
May had said; sitting up stiff as a grenadier, 
and dominating poor Mrs. Kingconstance by 
that intellectual brutality which is the out- 
come of the very faults she was condemning. 

“But Sir Owen St. Lambert thinks highly 
of Miss Land,” Mrs. Kingconstance had just 
ventured in self-defence. 

“ Very likely,” was the dry response. “ You 
know women of that sort always have a cer- 
tain kind of man in their following—a weak, 
effeminate sort of creature. Sir Owen St. 
Lambert is a nobody of that kind probably.” 

Mrs. Kingeconstance had bridled somewhat 
at that, but only to the extent of wishing that 
she had waited to consult Mr. Jellybond Tin- 
ney. He had been away when the arrange- 
ment was made, and knew nothing at all about 
it. 
She would like to have taken Miss Land to 
task the moment she entered the house; but 
as the party only arrived in time to dress for 
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dinner, that was impossible. For there could 
be no question with Mrs. Kingeonstance as 
to which of the two risks should be run at 
the moment, that of cold soup,.or of the in- 
troduction of advanced ideas into the house- 
hold. 

But she had such a’ dread of advanced ideas 
in her mind that she began to sound Miss 
Land on the subject at table, in the interval 
after she had taken her soup and while she 
was waiting for the fish. 

“T hope you have none of those dreadful 
new ideas about women,-Miss Land,” she said. 
“ Men dislike them excessively.” 

“Surely you are mistaken,” said Barbara 
Land,. with gentle malice. “ Men like every- 
thing that is new, new women especially.” 

“Oh, but women’s suffrage, you know, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“You are not for the suffrage, then?” said 
Barbara,, looking about her for a means of 
escape from the subject. 

“ Certainly not.” 

“You feel it no injustice that your garden- 
ers should have a vote while you have none?” 

“My gardeners,”. Mrs. Kingconstance 
echoed vaguely, her mind roaming about the 
notion suggested for a moment, searching for 
an objection; for since it was so, she felt sure 
it must be right. “ My gardeners,” she re- 
peated—“ oh, but they are such nice men! | 
am sure they will all vote Conservative.” 

“ What do you think of that for a reason?” 
Babs said to St. Lambert, beside whom she 
was sitting. 

“ What is your religion, may I ask ?” 

“1 can hardly give it a name,” said Bar- 
bara, yielding to the catechism. “To me any 
idea that one lays hold of religiously, with a 
view to making it an aid to a higher life, is 
religion. I believe that God, who knows the 
difficulty of transmitting even His own mes- 
sages from one to another of us by way of 
our finite faculties, vouchsafes to each of us 
a separate revelation.” 

“Then you do not goto church?” Mrs. 
Kingeonstance exclaimed. 

“On the contrary, I'am fond of church. 
There is soothing in the services. Where peo- 
ple have worshipped, feeling reverent, the 
sentiment lingers. I have felt it in the temple 
of a hideous painted idol in Japan.” 

“ But are you—are you for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church?” Mrs. Kingconstance 
ventured. 

“T am neither for nor against,” said Bar- 
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bara Land, “ because I do not know what the 
consequence would be. The Church system, 
with all its faults, is a part of the best life 
of the nation; the influence for good of the 
clergy is great; and I am sure it would be a 
sad day for England were anything to destroy 
their influence, especially before something 
better has been found to supersede it.” 

“Are you speaking of the High Church 
party?” Miss Kingeonstance asked. 

“No, the high-minded Church party,” Bar- 
bara answered. “We want no rule of the 
priest here.” 

“Oh, but a pretty church,” Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance pleaded, “with flowers and incense, 
and all that—don’t you think it a help?’ 

“ All that implies the rule of the priest,” 
said Barbara Land; “ and that we women will 
not have. No one shall come between us and 
our God.” 

“Tf that be your attitude now towards the 
priest, his day is done,” said St. Lambert. 
“In the days of your captivity it was said 
that the priest was the parasite of women.” 

“Well, I think religion is an attitude of 
mind more than a matter of creed,” said Miss 
Kingeonstance; “and anything which helps 
us into that attitude of mind should be en- 
couraged.” 

“There I am with you,” Barbara said; 
“but sensuous services do not help us into 
that frame of mind, if we are to judge of 
them by their final effect. Wherever you 
come upon the Puritan stock you find truth, 
plenty, and peace; but upon the rule of the 
priest there follows a blight.” 

There was a silence after this. In broach- 
ing these subjects, Mrs. Kingeonstance had 
had a stimulating consciousness that she was 
talking clever. Improving conversation was 
her fad just then; she thought it so right, 
she said, on account of the girls. 

But her attention had wandered now to an 
excellent entrée. As she disposed of it she 
also disposed of all inclination to controversy. 
She found Barbara Land an agreeable person 
both to look at and to speak to; and she 
began to flatter herself that her own judgment 
was quite as good as that of Lady May, and 
her own chosen adviser in the matter, St. 
Lambert, a much more reliable guide. 

“You are not in the least the sort of per- 
son I expected to see, Miss Land,” she re- 
marked, smiling graciously. 

“ Ah, I know!” said Barbara, responding to 
the smile. “Some one has been trying to 
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create a prejudice. Get into a new set, and 
there, at once, you find your enemies ready 
made.” 

“The Old Woman—in the new conception 
of the word,” St. Lambert said, “ would give 
anything to have done what the New Woman 
has done, to be what the New Woman is, but 
eannot forgive her for what she has done 
and is.” 

“ But what is the New Woman, after all?” 
Mrs. Kingconstance asked. 

“The New Woman is just the Old Woman 
with every good quality a little better devel- 
oped,” St. Lambert replied. “ Florence Night- 
ingale, for instance. She was the newest of 
New Women in her own day, and was plenti- 
fully bespattered with mud on that account; 
but now we are ready to canonize her. Jose- 
phine Butler, too—any of them who. have 
stood up bravely and fought for a principle, 
regardless of the brickbats flung at them by 
gross men and the stabs of ill-conditioned 
women.” 


Mrs. Kingconstance went to rest with an 
asy mind that night; but next morning—per- 
haps because there had been more of that ex- 
cellent dinner than was necessary for nour- 
ishment, and the idle surplus had been get- 
ting into mischief in her system—at any rate, 
she awoke with distinct misgivings, and sent 
for Miss Land as soon as she had dressed. 

“Miss Land,” she said, “you have come 
here to help my daughter with her studies, and 
I want you to understand clearly that you are 
only to oceupy yourself with the cultivation 
of her mind. I will not have her enlightened 
on any disagreeable subject, you know. 
There must be no talk of love and lovers, or 
anything of that sort. So far as all that 
is concerned, she is perfectly innocent—a 
babe, in fact; and my earnest wish is that she 
should remain so....But you have such a 
nice face, and you are so womanly and so 
ladylike, I cannot think that you know any- 
thing yourself about things that you should 
not know anything about.” 

“T hope not,” said Barbara Land. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
R. JELLYBOND TINNEY had gone 
away for a short time to settle some 
business in London, as he told Mrs. 
Kingeonstance when he took leave of her. On 
his return he determined to propose without 
any more shilly-shally, and he hurried to Dane 
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Court without loss of time to carry out his 
intention. He meant to catch Mrs. Kingecon- 
stance on her return from her drive for after- 
noon tea; but she was still out when he ar- 
rived. 

Some one was singing in the drawing-room. 
It was a strange, sweet voice such as Mr. 
Jellybond Tinney, who understood music, had 
not heard in that house before. Babs had a 
beautiful birdlike treble, like a boy’s, pure 
and, as yet, soulless; but this was a rich mez- 
zo-soprano, produced to perfection, sympathet- 
ie, vibrating with emotion—the voice of a wo- 
man in her prime. Mr. Jellybond Tinney 
went to the great drawing-room straight, as if 
he had been called. 

Barbara was singing to Babs, who was lying 
on a sofa, indolent little animal that she was, 
revelling in the music. 

The singing ceased just as Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney entered the room. 

Babs heaved a big sigh. 

“ T don’t know whether it’s earth or heaven,” 
she exclaimed. 

“ Neither do I,” said Mr. Jellybond Tinney. 

They had not heard him enter the room. 
Barbara turned round, and Mr. Jellybond Tin- 
ney, seeing a face that matched the voice, 
gazed impolitely, and forgot to bow. 


“Go on, Barbara,” Babs urged. “Oh, I 
forgot. Manners! How do you do, Mr. Jel- 
lvbond? Ladies needn’t get up to shake 


hands—though I confess it’s nicer when they 
do; more gracious. Mr. Jellybond Tinney 

-~Miss Barbara Land; Miss Barbara Land— 
Mr. Jellybond Tinney. There! It’s more 
hospitable to introduce. Now, go on, Bar- 
bara, do; there’s a dear! Mr. Jellybond Tin- 
ney loves music. Mr. Jellybond, don’t in- 
terrupt. Just sit down there like a good 
man, where you can hear, see, and adore.” 

“The heart of man could desire naught 
better,” he answered, fervently. 

When Mrs. Kingconstance came in, she 
found him in that attitude; but she paid no 
special attention to him. She had encoun- 
tered Lady May on the road, and brought 
her back with her to inspect Miss Land. 

“You are quite mistaken about her,” she 
had said, triumphantly. “She is anything 
but hard and aggressive. She is very gentle 
and womanly, and quite a beauty.” 

“Oh!” Lady May had snorted. 


“ Then 


she is the very worst kind of New Woman.” 
Mr. 


whirl 


Jellybond 


of emotion. 


Tinney went home in a 
Barbara Land had, in a 
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moment, upset every calculation he had made 
in regard to himself. 

Barbara Land must be his; by all the pow- 
ers he swore it. 

There was something wrong with Sir Owen 
St. Lambert. Everybody noticed it. House- 
tinaids peeping through staircase windows on 
their way up and down, saw him loitering 
about the grounds, hands behind him, head on 
chest, lost in thought. They remarked that 
Sir Owen seemed down on his luck. The 
squire wondered what on earth Owen was al- 
ways thinking about; he used to be good com- 
pany, but now he seemed strangely preoc- 
cupied, and there was no getting a word out 
of him. Mrs. Normanton had her own idea 
on the subject. It was love, she opined, and 
the lady lived at Dane Court. 

“Then it is embarras de choix that he is 
suffering from, for there are five of ’em at 
Dane Court. Pity he can’t marry ’em all!” 
said the squire. 

“ My dear!” 

Squire Normanton shrugged his shoulders. 
and went off to see to his farms. He respected 
women much as he did his stock, naturally 
preferring the finer-looking specimens. In 
the sanctity of private life he called girls 
heifers, and would much have preferred that 
they should be treated like merchandise, as 
of old. 

The primary cause of Sir Owen’s trouble 
was the fact that he was a very scrupulous. 
perfect gentleman, one that habitually for- 
bore his own advantage; and, argue with him- 
self as he might, he could by no means make 
it clear to his conscience that it would be the 
right thing for a man of forty to propose to a 
girl of seventeen. 

All about the country lanes he wandered, 
tramping the wet leaves underfoot, the dead 
wet leaves, trying to stifle the ery of his heart 
—“that girl! that girl!”’—trying to subtract 
seventeen from forty and make the remainder 
“Tf Babs had been otherwise brought 
up,” he said to himself, “ it might have made 
a difference.” Then, at least, she would have 
had knowledge enough to enable her to choose ; 
but as it was—no, marrying a girl who has 
the ideas of a babe on the subject of marriage 
is taking a mean advantage, and he was not 
the man to do that. 

“She doesn’t love me or anybody,” he said 
to himself. “She doesn’t know what love is, 
but I could easily make her think she loves 
me. If Babs became my wife and awoke aft- 
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erwards to the fact that Cadenhouse was the 
only man she could have cared for really— 
and I rather suspect that that would be the 
case—what a cad I should feel forever.” 

Still, he hovered about her, not because he 
had any definite intention, but just because 
he hadn’t. Every road he took in those days 
led to Dane Court. Over and over again he 
set off in quite the opposite direction; but al- 
ways, before the day was out, he found him- 
self circling about, and, if he did not actually 
go up to the house, he at all events skirted it. 
In these wanderings he frequently fell in with 
Mr. Jellybond Tinney. The two would not 
ordinarily have had much in common; but 
the pilgrims of love claim kinship whenever 
they meet in any sort of intimacy. They can- 
not disguise themselves from each other. 

St. Lambert tore himself away from the 
neighborhood several times, but invariably 
returned. The hunting and shooting were his 
excuse; but that winter was never afterwards 
associated in mind with hunting and 
With the recollection of it there 
would recur to him the balmy brightness of 
frosty mornings, brown branches hung with 
crystal rain-drops, dark foregrounds of Scotch 
firs glorified by the red radiance of happy 
sunsets; and, underfoot, dead leaves damp 
upon the narrow footways; then the big warm 


his 
shooting. 


rooms at Dane Court, lamplit, where tea was 
served to lovely music, and all was ease and 
grace and smiling weleome. Many a time 
did he and Mr. Jellybond Tinney walk thither 
together, scarcely exchanging a word by the 
way, yet quite in touch; and return in the 
crisp, clear moonlight, both in a silent ecstasy, 
impossible to define yet perfectly compre- 
hended, and, for that very reason, forming a 
bond of union more subtly strong than any 
other form of friendship. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney’s place was on the 
direct road from Normanton to Dane Court, 
and St. Lambert picked him up sometimes as 
he passed the gate. 

“Fine day,” he said, on one of these occa- 
sions. “ Going for a constitutional ?”’ 
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“T was thinking of it,” Mr. Jellybond Tin- 
ney answered, looking at the weather unde- 
cidedly, like a sailor in doubt about the breeze. 

“T was thinking of going up to Dane 
Court,” St. Lambert remarked. “ You'd bet- 
ter come, too. We should about catch them 
at tea.” 

When they arrived at Dane Court they 
found Barbara Land and Babs in the hall 
with their out-door things on. 

“We have just come in from a stroll about 
the grounds,” said Babs. “ Barbara’s tired of 
it, but I haven’t yet had half walking enough. 
[ want to go and see Miss Spice; will you 
come with me ?” 

She looked at St. Lambert invitingly. They 
had not been out alone together since the day 
of Barbara’s arrival. He hesitated; then fell 
to the temptation. 

“ Seventeen from forty,” he reasoned, in ex- 
cuse of himself. “ It’s safe enough.” 

“ Wait a moment,” said Babs. 
thing to show you—something I have to give 
you as a reward of merit.” 

She darted away up stairs, and came run- 
ning down again with a packet in her hand, 
from which she drew a fine photograph of her- 
self. 

“It was done in Paris,” she said, “and | 
have had it enlarged for you. I knew you 
would like to have it.” 

She looked at it herself complacently. 

“There’s nobody like me, is there? 
body half so nice!” 

St. Lambert had taken the picture, and was 
gazing at it intently. 

Barbara looked at him and stifled a sigh. 

“Mrs. Kingeonstance has not yet returned 
from her drive,” she said to Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney. “ What would you like to do? Will 
you come into the drawing-room and wait for 
her, or will you stroll round the grounds with 
me ?”’ 


. 
“Tve some- 


No- 


“The drawing-room, if you please,” 
Mr. Jellybond Tinney. 
you were tired.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY A. T. ASHMORE 
HE Easter parade and 
the autumn Horse 
Show the is 


at Madison 
Square Garden mark invari- 
ably the opening of the 
clothes seasons. After the 
middle of November it is con- 
sidered quite out of the ques- 
tion for women to wear straw 
hats and summer gowns in 
the street; no matter how 
warm the weather may be, 
the style of dress must be 
changed. The question may 
not be decided as to whether 
the Horse Show is as smart 
an occasion from a_ social 
point of view as it was a few 
years ago, and it is true that, 
like the Easter parade, fash- 
ionable people do not feel it 
necessary to have their gowns 
made especially for that date 
in order to exhibit them to an 
admiring public. But never- 
theless, it is the time of year 
when society first meets to- 
gether in any numbers affer 
the long time out of town, 
and new clothes are the rule, 
while, like the races or Var- 
nishing Day in Paris, the 
dressmakers turn out in force 
to see the new styles which 
are exhibited for the first 
time, and it is then that the 
fate of many a fashion is 
decided. 

The plain tailor gowns are 
always to be found in large 
numbers, but they are worn 
in the morning and in the 
early part of the afternoon. 
For the later afternoon a 





Princesse Gown of écrn cloth with band of gold on skirt and outlining the 2 om 
bodice; gold belt; waist of white satin with bolero and sleeves of écru lace ; much more elaborate sty le of 


black ganze scarf. cloth gown and velvet street 














FASHIONS AT THE HORSE SHOW 


gowns are seen; in the evening an entirely 
different sort of dress is correct, much light- 
er and more fantastic—in fact what might be 
ealled high-necked full But a dress 
cut low in the neck, or in the least like an 
evening gown, would mark its wearer as being 
far from correct in style. A very smart style 
of tailor gown that has been made up for the 
Horse Show is in dark blue cloth with a 
smooth finish. The 
skirt has a deep cireu- 
lar flounce which has 
the effect of being 
in two pieces, and a 
band of the material 
hides where the pieces 
would be joined. 
There is another strap 
of the material 
where the flounce joins 
the skirt, and this has 
the effect of 
fastened with 


dress. 


same 


being 
buttons 
covered with the same 
cloth. The skirt fits 
close around the hips, 
but is decidedly new in 
being gathered just in 
the centre of the back. 
Another gown, this of 
a dark red cloth, is cut 
so that it flares out 
like a fan around the 
foot, and is edged with 
a band of black taf- 
feta stitched and bor- 
dered with black vel- 
vet. There is a tight- 
fitting jacket in the 
shape of a military 
mess-coat that has 
wide revers of black 
velvet edged with a 
band of the taffeta and 
stitched to match the 
skirt. The buttons are 
of gold with a rim of 
eut jet. Of course the 
bands of stitched taf- 
feta are not new, but 
used in this way with 
velvet are very smart. 
Another gown, that 
has been made up for 
the Horse Show in no 
less than four differ 
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ent colors, but looks best in blue cloth, has 
several bias tucks at the side, and in the back 
two box-pleats. The skirt flares, 
trimmed with narrow bands of 
headed by red and gold braid. 

has pleated postilion tails at 
trimmed with the braid and two 
gold buttons. In front it 


and is 
chinchilla 
The jacket 
the 
rows of 


back 


opens to show a 


red and black waistcoat of panne velvet. The 





Dj it 


Carolin Voos. me “a | 


Wuttr Gauze Gown with panels and bolero of white cloth embroidered in gold; 
black velvet strap and rosettes at side. 
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Loneé DRIVING Coat of tan cloth with odd little bolero jacket, from under which the coat falls in long straight lines 


velvet collar and gilt buttons. 
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Gown OF novGH BFP woor with lacing of black satin ribbon over red satin; gilt buttons on points and on the jacket, 
which is a tucked bolero. 









oddest part of it is a flaring collar and puff- 
ed under-sleeves of chinchilla fur. It is cer- 
tainly a very original design, and has proved 
one of the most popular models of the season. 

Long coats of every style and description 
will make their appearance, from the smooth 
half-fitting coat of light tan trimmed heav- 




































edge and belt of white cloth; gilt buttons. 
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ao Wi . oY ° with narrow pleats between 
Gtolisa ove— Toodsars, the panels and a deep shaped 


Rep aNp wuire ourok Gown with vest and revers of black moiré silk; revers and collar of black 





ily with braid or cut-work, with high collar 
at the back covered with embroidery or lace, 
to the very sporty loose coat of dark covert- 
cloth, the exact copy of a man’s rain-coat, 
which is now made up for women and young 
girls. A new style of ulster or long coat that 
is popular with women who do not care for 
too plain things, has a trim- 
ming like a bolero jacket of 
the same material with gilt 
buttons, below which the 
coat hangs in long straight 
lines. The turned-down vel- 
vet collar is rather a feature 
on all the new coats, includ- 
ing the short jackets. 

The afternoon gowns of 
cloth are, as has been said, 
more elaborate in design. 
One of mixed red cloth, the 
kind that is all red, but to 
which the long hairs of 
white give a two-toned effect, 
is. trimmed with bands of 
red satin let in, over which 
are lacings of narrow black 
velvet or satin. The skirt 
is cut in points in front, 
each point finished with a 
gold button. The waist is in 
a succession of bolero jack- 
ets, one overlapping the 
other, or rather, has that ap- 
pearance, for the lines are 
made by narrow tucks which 
a machine-stitching outlines. 
The lower part of the waist 
is of the velvet with a trellis- 
work of satin or velvet. Gold 
buttons fasten the jacket 
and a folded belt of black 
velvet finishes the waist. 
This same style of gown has 
been copied in two shades of 
blue and in one shade of 
gray with bands of burnt 
orange velvet. 

A checked red and white 
gown is very smart from its 
very simplicity. The skirt 
is finished in round points 


flounce. The jacket has 


moiré. 
































SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE practical and thoroughly modern pattern-sheet supplement that appears with 
this issue represents patterns to the market value of $6. Their value in the prepara- 
tion of the family wardrobe will prove at least five times as great. As a reliable 
guide for the modelling of the garments illustrated in the pages covered by the pat- 
tern-sheet interests, the new supplement will prove of the utmost convenience to 
those of our readers who make their own or their children’s clothing. 





EMPIRE HOUSE GOWN 


HIS charming model is one of the most 
TT attractive of the many unusual pat- 

terns presented with the current pat- 
tern-sheet supplement. It is proportioned to 
fit a figure measuring 36 inches bust measure, 
and of medium height. The portions of the 
gown will be found on Diagram 3, desig- 
nated by figures 29-35 inclusive. They repre- 
sent one front and one-half of back of skirt; 
half of yoke, half of collar, half of the band 
that girdles the body, complete puff sleeve 
and band for same. The skirt is to be gather- 
ed in the front and adjusted to the yoke ac- 
cording to the notehes. The back portion is 
to be laid in shallow pleats and similar- 
ly adjusted. The yoke should be lined 
throughout and carefully fitted before 
the skirt is hung in position. If the fab- 
for this 
gown be sheer,such 
as veiling, challie, 
India silk, or light- 
weight cashmere, a 






















ric chosen 


thin silk lining 
throughout will 
supply a desirable 


firmness to the gar- 
ment. The gown 
may be closed one- 
half of its length 
from the foot up, or 
be left open, and 
simply caught at intervals by ribbon ties. 


EMPIRE HOUSE GOWN. 
See Diagram 8, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


bands or ribbons stitched at each edge are 





Lace ruffling, rippled as shown in the illus- 
tration, is suggested as a trimming for the 
front, but is not obligatory. Simple satin 


highly effective for trimming a gown of this 
character. Where lace is to be dispensed with 
the collar may be trimmed with a ruffle of 
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same material as the gown, cut on the straight 
thread and hem-stitched. Or it may be 
trimmed with a running embroidery stitch 
that follows the line of the hem. Variety 
may be gained by making the collar of ba- 
tiste, all-over tucked taffeta, or lawn, or by 
laying lace over a foundation collar of silk. 
An additionally pretty touch may be given 
the gown by adjusting a full gathered and 
pinked silk ruffle to the in- 
side of the foot of the skirt. 
This should be attached to 
the lining after the manner 
of sewing in an ordinary 
dust ruffle. From 12 to 14 
yards of silk will be re- 
quired to make this gown, 
exclusive of lining. If 
made of patterned silk at 
least one yard extra must 
be -allowed for waste in 
matching the pattern. 


CARRIAGE CAPE 

HANDSOME long-cape 

design suitable for car 
riage or pedestrian use, 
and equally adaptable for 
informal evening wear, will 
be found outlined in pat- 
tern form on Diagram 4 of 
the pattern-sheet supple- 
ment. The pattern 
prises one-half of the long 
cape, one-half of the shoul- 
der cape, and one-half of the 
turn-over collar. The lines 
of the new garment are sim- 
ple, but elegant. The style 
of the finished cape will de- 
pend largely upon the taste 
of the maker, her familiar- 
ity with prevalent modes of 
trimming. and the care be- 
stowed upon it. The pat- 
tern is equally suitable for 
making in cloth, reversible tweeds, 
broadcloth, or cheviot cloaking. To make 
the cape of material 50 to 58 inches wide will 
require 4 yards. The pattern is planned 
for a figure measuring 36 inches about the 
bust. The handsomest effect will be gained 
by folding the goods lengthwise and cutting 
entirely without seam. If made of reversible 
goods the plaid side should be revealed in 
shoulder cape and collar. If of plain color, 


com- 


opera 





CARRIAGE CAPE FOR WOMEN. 
See Diagram 4, Pattern-sheet Supplement 
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plaid silk may be introduced with good effect 
in these portions. 

A description of the original model from 
which the pattern is taken may assist in sug- 
gesting fashionable methods of making up. 
Reversible cloth having one plain fawn- 


colored surface and a plaid side that in- 
cluded black, brown, amber, and cream 
shades, formed the body of the cape. The 
edges were bordered with 
two-inch bands of satin- 


finished black cloth, set on 
raw-edged and machine- 
stitched down each edge. A 
lining of amber silk was in- 
troduced and dull gilt but- 
were used as fasten- 

The plaid shoulder 
cape was arranged with a 
centre back seam in order 
to bring about an effective 
meeting of the stripes. 

A garment of this shape 


tons 
ings. 


made in red opera cloth 
edged with fox, ermine, 


beaver, or Astrakhan, would 
be handsomely effective for 
use at the Black 
cheviot or zibeline cloaking 
made up with cream surah 
lining, and edged with 
stitched bands of black taf- 
feta, would be highly ef- 
fective for carriage uses. 
The collar seams and 
the applied bands should be 
pressed by a_ professional 
tailor where the services of 
such may be obtained. The 
handsomest effects will be 
this garment if 
flat band trimming is used, 
or merely rows of stitching. 
The design is essentially 
suitable for simple, not to 
trimmings. It 
would take wide Amazon or military braid 
effectively, and military “ frogs” would not 
be inappropriate, but the long buttoned -front 
is the newest idea for the long cape. The 
inside straps shown in the illustration may be 
used or not. They are not necessary to the 
garment. To make them, a strip of cloth 
three inches wide, and long enough to be 
crossed in front and buttoned at the back, 
is necessary. 


opera. 


’ 
aiso 


gained in 


Say severe, 








THE BAZAR’S 
RUSSIAN-BLOUSE SUIT 

HE pattern for boy’s Russian-blouse cos- 

tume will be found complete on Diagram 
7. It is designed for a child of four years, and 
comprises skirt and trousers, the latter to be 
buttoned on to the regular under-waist. The 
skirt of the outer garment is hung directly 
from the yoke in pleats that are marked care- 
fully upon the pattern. By trimming as 
shown in the illustration, the yoke may be 
made to simulate a flat collar. The garment 
may be closed in the front between the pleats, 
or in the centre of the back, as preferred. 
Where desired a sailor collar may be worn 
effectively with this costume. The trousers, 
which reach exactly to the knee, should be 
lined with thin flannel for winter wear. Of 
new material 45 to 50 inches wide 2% yards 
will be required for this suit. The pattern 
will lend itself admirably to garments that are 
to be cut over, however, and may be pieced 
between the pleats without danger of the 
seams being noticeable. For winter wear the 
yoke should be lined. Provision is not made 
in the pattern for a lining for the skirt. 
When the suit is made of ordinarily heavy 
wool material, such as serge, cheviot, merino, 
or flannel, a lining will be found unnecessary. 
The belt should have an interlining of stiff 
canvas, shaped to correspond with the pattern. 


LONG COAT 
N Diagram 6 will 
be found the six 
portions of the pat- 


tern for long coat 
for girl of fourteen. 
It is made with 
fashionable box back, 
side form, and loose 
front, and has wide 
revers and collar. 


From 234 vards to 
31, yards of cloaking 
will be required for 
this coat, depending 
largely upon the in- 
genuity of the seam- 
stress who places the 
pattern on the cloth 
and cuts it. Care 
should be exercised 
to have the nap of 
the goods run the 
way. The 
model is a handsome 





RUSSIAN-BLOUSE SUIT. 


same 
See Diagram 7, Pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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worthy 
atten- 


one and 
of all the 
tion that may be 
given in cutting 
and making. The 
seams should be 
pressed by an ex- 
perienced 
The 
front edges 
be folded once 
and stitched when 


tailor. 
lower and 


may 


regular cloaking 
is used. A regu 
larly turned-in 
hem would be 
clumsy and 


“ home-made” in 


effect. Large bone 


buttons are the 
proper fastenings 
to employ. The 


collar (only) may 
be faced with vel- 
vet, preferably a 
shade darker than 
the material of 
which the coat is 
made, and either 
be stitched in 





GIRL’S LONG COAT. 


See Diagram 6, Pattern-sheet 
close rows or be Supplement. 

left entirely free 

from stitching, except at the extreme edge, 

It is wise to bind the seams and the turned- 
up edge of the hem with ribbon or a bias 
band of sateen if the coat is not to be lined. 
This makes a good finish. If a lining is put 
in it should, as has often been explained in 
these columns, be made with a pleat laid 
down the back, so that it is a bit looser than 
the outside of the coat. 

This same model may be used for a school 
coat, in plain dark blue or brown cloaking, 
or in a light biscuit color cloth with big 
white pearl buttons and white satin lining, 
for a “best” coat. The seams may be only 
they may be stitched open with 
one or two rows of machine-stitching on each 
side of the seam, and, in 
rows around the hem instead of only one 
row. A narrow edge of fur around the collar 
and down the front is another possible and 
effective decoration. 

Pretty effects may be gained by facing 
collar and revers with smooth cream or white 
cloth, a material which will combine well. 


pressed, or 


this ease, several 
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COLLARETTE FOR WOMEN. 
See Diagram 7, Patteru-sheet Supplement. 


COLLARETTES AND UNDERWEAR 
ATTERNS Nos. 71, 72, 73, and 74, found 
on Diagram 7, represent four feasible col- 
larettes for women of medium size, and for 
girls of fourteen ‘and sixteen years. They 
will be found most useful in refurbishing a 
last season’s gown. All are suitable for mak- 
ing in plain or tucked silk; they may be 
garnished with ribbons, hand-embroidery, or 
appliqué motifs, or elaborated with 
fancy stitching. Made of batiste, tucked, or 
of fancy silk gauzes, and adjustable, they are 
most useful adjuncts to the modest wardrobe 
and transform a plain waist most effectively. 
Two pattern garments for youth of sixteen 
will be found on Diagrams 5 and 6. The 
first, a night - shirt, 
comprises nine 
pieces. The pattern 
i well notched 
that it practically 
makes itself. Diver- 
sified effects may be 
gained by making 
the garment of plain 
and fancy material, 
the latter introduced 
at edge of collar, 
pocket, cuffs, and 
front band. Again, 
plain white may be 


lace 
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used and_ colored 
machine-stitching be 
introduced at these 
points by way of 


trimming. Two and 
three - quarter yards 
of shirting will be 
required to make 
this garment. One- 
half yard of colored 
material would be 





DRAWERS FOR YOUTH. 


See Diagram 6, Pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


COLLARETTE FOR WOMEN. 
See Diagram 7, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


sufficient for trimming. Three pieces form 
the pattern for youth’s drawers, viz., one 
complete leg, together with facings for top 
and ankle. The garment is made with inside 
seam only. The V-shaped dart at the lower 
part of the leg may be stitched in, or cut and 
bound with silk or linen ribbon, leaving ends 
to tie, as shown in the illustration. All seams 
should be bound 
with linen tape 
or binding rib- 
bon, or, prefer- 
ably, they may 
be stitched, open- 
ed, and the rib- 
bon stitched flat 
over them. The 
waist-line should 
be faced with 
drilling or sat- 
een, the facing 
to be applied 
outside, care- 
fully basted in 
position, and 
stitched down by 
machine. 

The pattern of 


corset - cover 
, P NIGHT-SHIRT FOR YOUTH. 
which will be 


. See Di 5,P - 
found on Dia- agram attern-sheet 


Supplement. 

gram 4 provides 

for the upper portion and the skirt, which is 
joined under the beading at the waist-line. 
It may be tucked at neck and at waist-line, 
or be gathered into the waist, and a beading 
around the neck. A very convenient method 
of making up this pattern is to finish the 
neck and waistband by putting the beading 
on a flat surface and inserting the ribbon, 
which then becomes a serviceable draw-string 
rather than a purely ornamental feature. 
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COLLARETTE FOR GIRL OF FOURTEEN. 
See Diagram 7, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


The armhole should be 
finished with narrow bias 
binding and lace, or em- 
broidery frill. 

A useful little bill-case 
is represented by pattern 
No. 75 on Diagram 7. It 
may be made of chamois 
or of embroidered linen, or 
of both—i. e., an inner case 
may be of chamois and the 
outer one of washable 
linen. The pattern is of 
the exact size to hold bank- 
notes when placed flat. To 
bind with half-inch rib- 
bon, as pictured herewith, 
will require 2% yards of 











ribbon, which quantity pro- 
vides for a 34-yard band 
A single small pocket is 
placed inside the case for 
the purpose of holding 
rings or other valuables. 
The binding should be 
stitched on the machine, 


WOMEN’S CORSET-COVER. 








See Diagram 4, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 





COLLARETTE FOR GIRL OF SIXTEEN. 
See Diagram 7, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


especially when the case is 
of chamois leather. 

Where two inside pock- 
ets are desired they should 
be placed so as to balance 
the ends of the pocket. 
They should be bound 
across the top with ribbon, 
and stitched flat to the 
body of the pocket by ma- 
chine. Individuality is giv- 
en by adding the mono- 
gram of the person for 
whom the case is destined. 
If the case is to be of 
chamois the monogram 
(or crest or initial) should 
be done in solid color to 
correspond with the shade 
of the ribbon binding em- 
ployed about the edges of 
the case. Linen eases will 
be most effectively finish- 
ed by embroidering with 
seattered flowers in pale 


silks. 




















CHAMOIS MONEY-CASE, OPEN. 
See Diagram 7, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


CHAMOIS MONEY-CASE, CLOSED. 
See Diagram 7, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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INFANT’S LAYETTE 

HE patterns that supply the forms for 

the garments comprised in the infant’s 
layette will be found on Diagrams 1 and 2 on 
the pattern-sheet supplement. They in- 
clude a plain band to be made of soft, well- 
shrunk flannel and entirely without hems or 
other sewing. Even the softest of turnings 
are too harsh for the tender body of the young 
baby. In putting the little shirt together all 
seams should be pressed open and finished 
with fine herring-bone stitch done in floss- 


silk or linen. One-quarter yard of flannel 
will be ample for the small 
shirt. Two-thirds of yard of 


flannel will make six bands. 

The band of the barrow-coat 
is to be made of fine white mus- 
lin made double and finished 
around the edges with a single 
line of machine-stitching. The 
skirt into the band 
in the centre of the back in a 
shallow double box-pleat. The 
hem and seam or seams of this 
petticoat should be treated as 
advised in the description of 
flannel shirt above. One quar- 
ter yard of muslin and 34 yard 


is to be set 


HARPER’S 





of flannel will make one barrow- 


coat. The latter should be orna- 
mented with coral stitch or 
finished with embroidered 
scallops. 


A useful little article will be 
found in the flannel under-slip. Sleeveless 
and requiring no 








trimming, the 
straight edges may 
be finished with a 


button-hole stitch in 
floss. It may be 
opened in front 
as shown, or 
over the shoul- 


ders, where 

it may be tied 

with narrow 

ribbon or se- 

cured by dimin- 

utive, linen- 

covered but- 

tons. One-half 

: of the waist- 

INFANT’S WHITE SKIRT. band only is 
See Diagram 1, Pattern-sheet "oe » 

Supplement. given for the 





INFANT'S NIGHT-SLIP. 


See Diagram 2, Pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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white, skirt rep- 
resented by No. 
8. The skirt is 
to be made of 
straight breadths 
of nainsook or 
cambrie. One 


and three-quar- 
ter yards. of 
either material 


will be required, 
together with 1% 
yards of inser- 





INFANT'S LONG WHITE DRESS. 
See Diagram 2, Pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


tion. The pattern allows for 
the tucking between the inser- 
tions. The prettiest effects will 
be gained by making extremely 
narrow tucks. Once the inser- 
tion has been stitched in place 
the material underneath should 
be cut out. The waist-band 
should be made as described 
previously for flannel skirt. 

The simple morning dress 
represented on the supplement 
will require 24% yards of nain- 
sook and 1 yard of edging. The pattern in- 
cludes complete yoke and sleeve and half of 
front and half of back of skirt. Pretty effects 
may be gained by making the yoke of all-over 
embroidery, by tucking it in close rows, or by 
grouping the tucks. 

A simple night-slip to be made in fine 
French flannel, outing flannel, or cashmere 
lined with silk, according to taste and purse, 
is given in complete form, the portions of 
which are numbered 13, 14, and 15 on the 
pattern-sheet supplement. This little gar- 
ment will require 134 yards of material 30 to 
36 inches wide. The sleeves are to be gather- 
ed into the arm’s-eye and agin about the 
wrists, where they are to be finished by a 
shaped cuff. The front may be finished with 
a straight band that may be either plainly 
stitched or trimmed with frills of narrow 
lace. The collar may be modelled from Fig. 
18, which forms a part of the short sacque 
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next to be de- for sewing in the skirt and sleeves. The 
scribed. shoulder ruffle shown in the illustration is to 

To make the _ be made of plain nainsook cut on the straight. 
little sacque rep- It should be two inches wide when hemmed. 
resented by Fig- The length required will be 5g yard for each 


ures 16, 17, 18, 19, 
and 20, will re- 
quire 5% yard of 
flannel. Several 


of these little gar- 
be 
the 


The 


ments should 
ineluded in 
baby’s outfit. 





INFANT'S LONG CLOAK. 


See Diagram 2, Pattern-sheet 
Supplement. { 





ruffle, which is to be gathered and set about 
the shoulder beginning at the lower edge of 
the yoke at the arm’s-eye both back and front. 
One and one-quarter yards of Valenciennes 
or other narrow lace frilling will be required 
for these ruffles. 

A baby’s cloak design suitable for cashmere, 
bengaline, taffeta, or cloth, is represented also 
on Diagram 1. The garment 
may be made with frills of 
satin ribbon adorning the 
cape, and a narrow edge of 
beaver or swan’s-down. If 
preferred, the cape and cuffs 
may be embroidered. If of 
\ silk, but designed to be worn 
during cool weather, the gar- 


ment should be _ interlined 
outlines of the simple model oe \ with wool wadding or thin 
given on the supplement will / ff \ flannel, with an extra sheet 
serve to develop a number of } \\ \ inserted over chest, back, and 
diverse styles, so that the pur- / {| \\ \ in sleeves. Heavy thread 
chase of several patterns will / | laces combine handsomely 
be unnecessary to the securing / \ with bengaline or taffeta, and 
of variety if a little planning ‘ =A , may be employed with rich 
be done by the maker. The ae ee effect as ruffling for the full 


several 
in color 


should vary 
ornamentation 


sacques 


and 


INFANT'S MORNING DRESS. 


See Diagram 1, Pattern-sheet 


of this cloak. Again, 
they may be used as appliqué 


cape 


A pleasing way in which to Supplement. borders, and be turned back 
finish such garments is to bind over the cape. Pure white and 
them with satin or taffeta ribbon. Or the cream are the only tones in which young 
edges may be scalloped and embroidered. infants should be 


Again, they may be turned up in a single 
fold, and a running border of floss-stitching 
may be traced. Soft wool edgings may be 
obtained, and these are always harmonious 
and dainty in combination with faney French 
flannels. For variety the puffed sleeve of the 
preceding garment may be combined with 
the sacque form, and the outlines of the col- 
lars be differentiated slightly. Very little 
thinking will be necessary to induce sugges- 
tions of elaboration or modifications sufficient 
to give great diversity to the baby’s wardrobe. 

The long white dress pattern consists of 
three pieces; the skirt being straight and full, 
a pattern is not included. The material 
should be cut in breadths 30 inches long and 
seamed, the width of the skirt when finished 
to be 134 yards at the foot. Dotted lines will 
be found on the pattern to indicate position 


clothed, the only eol- 
ors permissible being 


a bit of blue or rose 
ribbon used as a tie 
to sacque or cloak. 
Five yards of taffeta 
or bengaline, or %& 
yard of cloth 54 
inches wide will be re- 
quired for this gar- 
ment. 

The last pattern 


form on Diagram 1 is 
that of a bib, to be 





made of muslin or 
linen, coarse in thread, 
but not harsh. The 
article should be cut !NFANT’S BARROW-COAT. 
double, be interlined 5° P#*#za™ 1, Pattern-sheet 


Supplement. 
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INFANT’S FLANNEL SACQUE. 
See Diagram 2, Pattern-sheet Supplement 


with a sheet of cotton, and be 
quilted by hand and bound 
with fine linen tape or white 
wash-ribbon. It should be 


fastened by a single linen- 
covered button and loop. One 
yard of linen will make six 


bibs. 


POINTS FOR MOTHERS 

N purchasing flannels for the 

making up of infants’ gar- 
ments care should be exercised 
to select a soft but well-shrunk 
fabric, not necessarily 
closely woven, but of a pliant 
quality. The necessarily fre- 
quent laundering of the smal] flannel articles 
comprised in an infant’s layette makes it 
essential that real discrimination be shown 
in such selection of fabric. The wisest 
mothers do not hamper the child’s movements 
by over-dressing; and, above all, by over-trim- 
ming the garments worn by the little ones. 
Generally speaking, the infant’s layette 
should comprise six flannel bands, the same 
number of under-shirts, six barrow coats, 
four regular flannel skirts, half a dozen white 
skirts, the same of night-slips. 


too 


One dozen 
bibs will not be too many to provide for the 
little one’s comfort, and from eight to ten 
gowns for morning wear, together with three 
fancy dresses for special occasions. 

The dressing of the baby’s crib is also an 
important matter. A little stock of crib 
blankets, sheets, spreads, and the necessary 
pads, should be provided, together with a smal] 
hair pillow and a dainty afghan or two, pre- 
ferably made in white or blue. The bassinet, 
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INFANT'S LONG SHIRT. 


See Diagram 1, Pattern-eheet 
Supplement. 
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INFANT’S FLANNEL UNDER SLIP. 
See Diagram 1, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


as preferred at present to the 
cradle of our mothers’ day. 
usually consists of a _ large 
special basket-frame draped in 
fancy Swisses over cambrics, 
and beautified by dainty rib- 
bons. Where purse and condi- 
tions allow of it, the bassinet 
may be made a very luxurious 
little resting-place for the in- 
fant by substituting soft silks 
and Brussels net or point d’es- 
prit for the plainer Swiss and 
eambric above described. The 
infant’s hamper may be of any 
preferred large basket-shape, 
and should be amply provided 
with the necessary powder-boxes, dainty pin- 
cushion, infant’s brushes, ete. Some of the 
newest are shaped somewhat like a steamer- 
trunk and arranged with trays, in which may 
be kept the espe- 
cially dainty 
garments. Both 
the hamper and 
the bassinet may 
be made addi- 
tionally dainty 
by introducing 
sachet powders, 
of not too strong 
an odor, about 
the trimmed 
portions. A 
good proportion 
of orris’ root 
with a little 
violet sachet is 


best. 





INFANT’S BIB. 


See Diagram 2, Pattern-sheet 
“Supplement. 











N response to requests that we have receiv- 
ed from subscribers in the United States 


and foreign countries 
for the placing of an 
equestrian skirt in the cut- 
paper-pattern list of Har- 
Pers Bazar, we publish 
herewith a correct riding- 
habit skirt that represents 
the best 
and 


ideas of London 
tailoring. 


The new pattern, furnished 


Viennese 


complete and supplied with 
plentiful 
tions 


stamped direc- 
(which, if followed, 
will result in a thoroughly 
up-to-date garment), may 
be had in sizes 22, 23, 24, 
26, and 28 inch waist mea- 
sure at the uniform price, 
$1 per pattern. The hip 
measurements correspond- 
ing with the waist mea- 
surements just quoted are 
as follows: 41, 42, 43, 45, 
and 47 inches. Where the 
dimensions of the hips are 
larger than the regulation 
sizes quoted, a waistband 
of a correspond 
with the hip measurement 
should be The 
darts may be deepened to 
fit the waist. Perfect ease 
across the hips may only 
be secured in this way. 
Where a small pattern is 
chosen to correspond with 
an unusually small waist 
measure, the gown will be 
sure to be strained about 
the body and its beauty 
marred. This rule applies 
to all gowns, but is impera- 
tive with riding-skirts. 
The new garment should 
be made of the -heaviest 


size to 


chosen. 


Melton. 


riding-habits, but 

















NEW EQUESTRIAN SKIRT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 341; Coat No. 827. 
See advertisement in back pages. 


Broadcloth is 


used for 
the leading habit-makers 
are arbitrary in demand- 
ing that only extra-heavy 
Melton be used during the 
present year. The skirt 
must be cut exactly ac- 
cording to the grain of the 
cloth, as indicated on the 
pattern. Do not follow a 
desire to save in cutting 
the material, if it entails 
pulling the goods in lines 
contrary to marked 
on the pattern. A _ well- 
eut and well-made riding- 


sometimes 


those 


skirt lasts long, and is 

well worthy a _ liberal 

expenditure of 

time and 

money in the 
beginning. 

The new 


pattern may be given into 
the hands of any local tai- 
lor or seamstress, or may be 
made up at home without 
difficulty if given the prop- 
er care in pressing and fit- 
ting. The first fitting 
should be given while the 
future wearer is standing, 
the while seated, 
preferably on the figure of 
a horse. Where this is not 
available the skirt must be 
donned and the wearer may 
improvise a seat or saddle 
with the aid of a conven- 
ient arm-chair or any other 
furniture upon 
the edge of which she may 
take a position similar to 
that occupied when in the 
saddle. Be careful to ar- 
range the makeshift in 
such way as to bring the 


second 


piece of 

























































right knee to the height it will be in the sad- 
dle, as the sizes of pommels, as well as their 
heights, differ as greatly as do the postures 
taken by riders. 

The pattern includes strips the exact size 
for making the inside stir- 
rups, also the fly for the 
opening at the left side. 
Positions are marked for 
the placing of the stirrups, 
but these will necessarily 
have to be readjusted 
slightly to suit the needs 
of the individual. They 
should be made of wide, 
strong elastic of the Her- 
cules or Amazon variety. 
The treatment for the 
seams is given in careful 
directions on the pattern. 
The hem‘should consist of 
a single turning of the 
depth provided for in the 
pattern. It should be 
sewed by hand. The best 
tailors finish this portion 
with an infinitesimal “ cat- 
stitching.” 

A row of perforations 
will be found at the right 
knee on the skirt to mark 
the position for placing a 
leather knee-casing. Any 
soft bronzed leather, kid, 
or chamois may be used 
here. The casing should 
be secured with finest cat- 
stitching. Positions are 
also marked for the out- 
side loop and button em- 
ployed for draping skirt. 

When the skirt has been 
completed, and the button 
that has just been de- 
scribed placed, the wearer, 
standing before a _ long 
mirror, should take up 
with the fingers of the 


part of the skirt at the 

right side, and experiment with draping it 
upward toward the button until the garment 
hangs exactly in the folds that are most satis- 
factory and graceful. The point finally de- 
cided upon should then be marked and the 
loop adjusted to it for future use. The loop 
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may be of narrow, stout elastic, or of stitch- 











ed cloth. It should be just long enough to 


slip easily over the button at the back. 


In 


order to cut this garment exactly according 


to the thread, as demanded by the line 
this pattern, 4 yards 
material 54 inches wide 
be required for figure of 
dium size. 


fore, have enjoyed the alr 
prohibitory workmanshiy 
exclusive tailors, and 
know the cost of such 


well-known afeliers. 


this new design is No. 32 
our list, and may be 
chased in pattern form in 


tions as may be desired 


September 22. The pat 
of this garment includes 
form for the waistcoat sh« 
A pattern of the second 
shown is not included in 
list; but No., 205, showr 
the regular cut-paper-pat 


ly resembles the coat sh 
in the current number, 
will cost, in medium size « 


25 cents. 


A® in the case of the 
ceding pattern, that 
child’s low-girdled frock 
342 is also published at 


Ss of 

ot 
will 
me- 


The pattern of this eques- 
trian skirt will be most appre- 
ciated by those who, hereto- 


nost 
» of 
who 


gar- 


ments when ordered from 


The 


coat shown in the illustra- 
tion showing a front view of 


7 in 
pur- 
any 


size at the uniform price, 35 
cents. Such special direc- 


fi i 


making up this jacket will be 
found in Harper’s Bazar of 


tern 
the 
wh. 
coat 
our 
1 in 
tern 


catalogue on page 29, close- 


own 
and 
nly, 


LOW-GIRDLED FROCK 


pre- 
of 
No. 
the 


request of many subscribers. 


The price of this pattern is 35 
right hand the longest EQUESTRIAN SKIRT NO, R4i. cents, the usual cost of 


tle girls’ frock patterns. 


lit- 
It 


consists of a long lining waist reaching to 
the low girdle; one-half of the front portion 


perforated to show position for shirring; 
half of the back similarly perforated; 


one- 
one- 


half of collar; one complete sleeve, including 


plain lining form; standing collar; plain 


che: 
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LOW-GIRDLED FROCK, 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 342. 
See advertisement in back pages. 


misette; and outer sleeve arranged with small 


box-pleat, that extends from shoulder to 
wristband. As is usual with Harper’s Ba- 
zAR patterns, the positions for pleats arg 


notched top and bottom, and the line of 
fold of pleat is perforated at intervals. The 
arrangement of the parts of this garment is 
such that it may be opened back or front at 
the will of the maker. For very small girls 
it will be more convenient in every-way to 
separate the collar in the centre of the back 
and fasten the skirt portion under the right 
pleat. Frocks for larger girls may be made 
to close under the pleat at right side of front. 
Where this position for closing is chosen, the 
chemisette portion should be lined and the 
collar carried round and hooked in the centre 
of the back. 

This is a pleasing design for any pliant 
fabric, especially for veiling, cashmere, 
French flannels, or printed silks. The model 
from which the pattern is made is of lightly 
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flowered French flannel trimmed with ribbon 
velvet and crushed rosettes of the same. The 
skirt is adjusted over the foundation waist 
with the merest suggestion of a blouse. The 
effect of this frock is equally handsome when 
made up in material of plain color, with fancy 
braid trimmings or embroidered bands. The 
following suggestions as to making in varied 
materials may be of use to the intending pur- 
chaser. For school wear, make in dark or 
bright blue cashmere, with chemisette of same 
material striped vertically with velvet rib- 
bon. The collar may be outlined with dou- 
ble band of same and edged with wider rib- 
bon frilled. Fine mohair or silk braid may 
be chosen for same purpose. For children’s 
parties make gown in white or pale-toned ben- 
galine. Trim. with bows of panne velvet or 
Liberty ribbon with fringed ends. Let the 
collar be of silk under lace, finished with ro- 
settes of narrow ribbon. The high collar may 
be omitted and the chemisette cut somewhat 
lower or made of transparent net, lace, or 
chiffon. Of cashmere or other material 44 
inches wide 2 3-8 yards will be required to 
make this frock for child of from four to six 
years old. 

In ordering Harper’s Bazar patterns, read- 
ers are requested to state size and full address 
succinctly, in order to facilitate the mailing 
of patterns. 
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BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


ITH much discretion and little avenues are now devoted to reproductions in 
money almost any simple plaster, so that one is no longer obliged to 
house may be made beautiful search, except for purposes of economy, in 
with plaster casts. This dis- either narrow side streets or tenement-house 
cretion, it goes without say- districts, as one was obliged to do not so 
ing, must be displayed in the many years since. 

choice which the buyer makes. The streets These large stores, of course, have care- 
of large cities are full of image-venders. fully selected examples, and one pays for the 
Large and important stores on principal knowledge and judgment of the shopkeeper. 





But if one has money 
enough for all that one 
wants, these stores are al- 
ways to be recommended, 
more particularly when 
one does not know what 
to buy. The _ grotesque 
and the ephemeral are 
avoided in them, and when 
the grotesque is indulged 
in, as when the gargoyles 
of Notre Dame are shown, 
it is because the stamp of a 
special genius has been 
lent to it, or because some 
historical association has 
made it famous. 

The image - venders, on 
the other hand, carry 
everything in their heav- 
ily-laden baskets, or they 
display on the steps of 
some empty house worth- 
less casts of women as 
divers, side by side with 
the head of the Milo, or the 
headless statue of the 
marvellous Victory. They 
show pipe-rests, and busts 
of French dancers, the 
taste among these venders 
having deteriorated with 
time. However, this fact 
remains the same, that 
they have good examples, 
and they come from out- 





’ 


“THE DIVER” SHOWN IN A LIBRARY CORNER. of-the-way shops in which 











DECORATIVE 


any number of good models 
are to be found. Every 
for instance, 
shown in the illustrations 
save two, 


example, 


has been pur- 
chased from a street vend- 
er. The two to which 
reference is made are the 
beautiful Andromeda, by 
Bauer, on which there is a 
copyright, so that it is only 
sold in certain places, and 
the exquisite Tanagra figu- 
rine reproduced for 
seums. 


mu- 


The image-vender, then, 
has carried all of these in 
his baskets, and for none of 
them has he charged over 
seventy-five cents, in many 
cases only fifty or twenty- 
five. If he knows that you 
understand, he is very apt 
to tone with 
without any 
extra charge. It is well to 
just here that 
the pure-white cast, while 
agreeable in certain places, 


these 


casts 





some yellow 


remember 


is sometimes too strongly 
accentuated in 
that 


a necessity. 


others, so 
toning becomes almost 
Directions for 
this toning will be given in 
a later article on the sub- 
ject. 


“ 


THE 


One wants, of course, to 


“ 


making a “spot” 


instance, 


avoid of a plaster cast. 
For small cast on a dark 
wall with nothing about it in the way of 
pictures or books would be apt to prove the 
On the other 
hand, when a cast is large and important, it 
may be treated with the dignity that one ob- 
serves in hanging pictures. 


one 


only visible thing in a room. 


There is, for ex- 
ample, that famous group of “ Singing Boys,” 
by Luca della Robbia, in bass-relief, from the 
lunette of the doors leading into the sacristy 
of the Duomo at Florence. This deserves a 
place to itself over a mantel-piece, or a panel 
at one side of the room may be given to it. 
It is not shown in the illustrations. So, too, 
many of the Madonnas, always in bass-relief, 
may be treated as one would treat pictures. 
The “Saint Cecilia” over the carved sofa. 
as seen in the illustration, is well known, and 
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POSSIBILITIES 


SAINT CECILIA’ 


OF CASTS 





, 


IN CORRECT SURROUNDINGS. 


is to be found in almost every group of plaster 
casts. As may be seen, it is in bass-relief. It 
has been toned to a yellow, although in pure 
white it is even more exquisite. This, too, 
often deserves a panel to itself, and should be 
treated with dignity. In the illustration it 
is shown beside a church banner, and with 
hanging lamps from churches about it. It 
should always be placed where it can be look- 
ed at, and never where it is hung to fill in. 


Many names have been given to “ The 
Diver,” by Thorwaldsen, shown over the 
divan in the illustration. Like the “ Nar- 


cissus,” he cost but fifty cents from a vender. 
Sometimes in stores he costs many dollars. 
He is the very embodiment of strength, vigi- 
lance, and manly courage. He becomes a 
companion in almost any room, and looks as 
well on a piano as on a shelf. 
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BALLOTINES OF DUCK 

* necks and feet off two nice 
fat ducks. Split them from 
the back way down, having 
care not to cut the intestines; 
draw them, cut off the skin 
E® with care, and keep it for fu- 
Wipe the duck all over with a 





ture 
clean wet towel, then detach all the meat from 
it. Reserve all the bones and carcasses for 
the gravy. 
with one pound of veal cutlet without fat 
or skin, one-half pound of larding-pork, and 


use, 


Put the meat in a chopping-bowl, 





one pint of white 
bread cut in small 
pieces. Season with 


one table-spoonful of 
chopped parsley, 
teaspoonful of 
one salt-spoonful of 
black pepper. Chop 
everything very fine 
and mix well. Finish 
with three raw yolks 
of egg. Mix again so 
as to make it very 
smooth. Divide each 
skin in four parts. 
Fill each part with 
this forcemeat. Close 


ome 
salt, 








a bay-leaf, one clove, half a branch of celery, 
one-half pint of Madeira wine. Cook in 
covered saucepan over a slow fire fifteen min- 
utes. Add one and one-half quarts of good 
broth, no salt. When ready to. boil, skim 
well, cover the saucepan, and cook not too 
fast one hour and a half. Strain through a 
colander, and after through a wet clean nap- 
kin. Skim the fat off, put it back in a clean 
saucepan. When it boils put the ballotines 
in. Cook slowly for one hour, remove the 
ballotines to a platter, take off the cheese- 
cloth, and place each in a turnip which has 
been previously pre- 
pared in the following 
manner: Have 
nice-sized white tur- 
nips, peel and cook 
them for forty - five 
minutes in plenty of 
salted boiling water, 
drain them, scoop 
them deep enough 
to place the bal- 
lotines, then make 
small balls with the 
scooped - out turnip, 
which shall be served 
in the centre, as in the 
illustration. 


some 








the skin together, giv- 
ing to each ballotine a 
round shape. 

Wet in cold water a few pieces of cheese- 
cloth, put the ballotines, one in each, and tie 
them up quite tight, keeping the round shape. 
Then with all the bones have this gravy pre- 
pared beforehand: Cut in pieces bones and 
carcasses and put them in a saucepan; season 
with two medium-sized white onions, sliced, 
one sliced carrot, two sprigs of parsley, half 





BALLOTINES OF DUCK. 


When the ballotines 
are arranged in each 
turnip, put them back 
in the gravy to simmer for fifteen minutes. 

Serve them on a round platter, and keep 
hot. 

Finish the gravy by adding to it one tea- 
spoonful of flour mixed with one of butter, 
and two table-spoonfuls of glace de viande. 
Stir, as it must not boil any more. Serve 
in a sauce-boat with the ballotines very hot. 
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BY MARGARET 


CHANGE 
Chicago Woman’s Club is an event of 


of chief officers in the big 
to the entire club world. 


society was organized in 1876 wo- 


importance 
the 
men known throughout the country have held 
its gavel. Its first president was Mrs. Caro- 


Since 


line M. Brown, who was also one of the found- 
ers of the club. A list of her successors in- 
eludes Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Mrs. H. S. 
Shedd, Mra. H.. I. 
Frank, Dr. Leila G. Be- 
dell, Mrs. L. M. Hey- 
wood, Mrs. Celia Parker 
Woolley, Mrs. Lucy L. 
Flower, Mrs. Julia P. 
Harvey, Dr. Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson, 
Miss Ada C. Sweet. 
Mrs. Lydia Avery Coon- 
ley Ward, Mrs. F. Q. 
Ball, Mrs. M. Rem- 
ick, and Mrs. Louise 
Dickinson Sherman. 
Mrs. Sherman’s term of 
office has just expired, 
and her successor, re- 
cently elected, is Mrs. 


Caroline M. Edwards. 
A member of this power- 
ful elub, Mrs. Charles 
M. Henrotin, was for 
four years the president 


of the General Federa- 


HAMILTON 








WELCH 


seen that each of the six departments is a 


large club in itself. The activities of each 
are separate, but all are co-ordinate. The 
work of the club epitomized is impressive. 


Its educational work has always been one of 
its important efforts. The club has 
established kindergartens for poor children 
in the public-school buildings, and 
has taken an active interest in the compul- 
sory-education law, the 
parental school law, 
juvenile court, and tru- 
ant schools, and it 
largely through its in- 
fluence that these have 
become State laws. An 
early success of the Re- 
form department was to 
secure the appointment 
of women physicians in 
the county asylums for 
the insane. This act 
brought to light many 
abuses which were after- 
wards investigated and 
reformed by the State 
Board. The Art and 
Literature department 
has taken for its per- 
manent work to assist 
in the improvement 
and beautifying of the 


most 


some of 


is 


city. From this depart- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, ment, too, has grown 
« 4 nS 7 rac)}- - > > " . 
and at least two presi MRS. CAROLINE M. EDWARDS. the Public School Art 
dents of the Illinois Peesitent Chleane Wesnan‘e Clete. Association, to promote 
State Federation, Mrs. school-room decoration, 


Robert Hall Wiles, 


have been 


and Mrs. R. B. Farson, 
taken from the organization. Its 
work is done under six departments, those of 


Education, Home, Art and Literature, Re- 
form, Philanthropy, and Philosophy and 
Science. Every member is obliged to serve 


in one department, and, as the list of mem- 
bers counts up nearly a thousand, it will be 


art education in the schools, and improvement 
in the home. The club has raised through its 
members and friends, at various times and 
for various far-reaching purposes, large sums 
of money. At one time for an industrial 
school for boys it secured $40,000. It also 
took the initiative in a movement to raise 
$200,000 with which four women’s dormitories 
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have been built at Chicago University. The 
social, literary, and artistic sides of life are 
well represented in its work. A long list of 
brilliant receptions to men and women who 
have won distinction in different departments 
of life represents its larger hospitality, besides 
which its beautiful rooms in the Fine Arts 
Building are thrown open constantly to the 
visiting stranger. The club’s interest in every 
movement looking to the betterment o* muni- 
cipal or individual life in any way can in- 
variably be relied upon, and as has beer 
shown, many of these movements have found 
their inspiration in the club. The club pos- 
sesses a fine library carefully selected and con- 
stantly increased, which is intended, so far as 
possible, to supply bibliography for the work 
of the various departments. The membership 
pledge of the club testifies to its oneness of 
purpose and spirit: “ Holding my member- 
ship in the Chicago Woman’s Club as some- 
thing sacred and worthy of unfailing loyalty, 
| will sustain the club in its good work, and 
guard its reputation as long as I am a mem- 
ber.” A number of useful and influential 
societies have grown out of the club, the 
Municipal Order League, Political Equality 
League, Household Economies, School-Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society,Chicago Public-School Art 
Society, Woman’s Model Lodging-House Asso- 
ciation, and the Protective Agency for Women 
and Children, whose titles indicate their pur- 
Mrs. Edwards, the new president, 
brings to the office a long active membership 
in the society, and a wide experience in club 
effort that has given her admirable training 
for her responsible position. Writing to this 
department in reply to a question concerning 
her policy, the new president says modestly, 
but forcibly : “My policy is confined to the 
hope that I may do my part satisfactorily, in 
carrying out the programmes arranged by the 
club, and to the intention of assisting, so far 
as T may, in the different lines of practical 
work planned by the departments which, 
though barely hinted at in the list of depart- 
ment committees, is the real life of the club.” 
Other chief officers of the club are: first vice- 
president, Mrs. Nellie Robb Collins; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Mary E. Lewis; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. J. D. Sherman; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. James E. Keith; and 
treasurer, Mrs. S. C. Stanton. Some well- 
known women are counted in the membership, 
among these being Mrs. Potter-Palmer, Mrs. 
Elia W. Peattie, well known to Bazar read- 


pose. 
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ers, Mrs. Harriet C. Brainard, Mrs. Linden 
Evans, Mrs. Julia B. Shattuck, and many 
more. Miss Jane Addams, Miss Clara Barton, 
and Miss Susan B. Anthony are three from a 
list of a dozen or more equally distinguished 
honorary members. 
i. 

T will be recalled that at Milwaukee Mrs. 

Henry Altman, of Buffalo, representing 
seventeen federated clubs of that city, ex- 
tended an invitation to the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs to hold its next bien- 
nial meeting in Buffalo. Mrs. Altman’s in- 
vitation was cordially received and would 
have been considered with those of other 
cities pressing the same claim, except that it 
has now been withdrawn. Buffalo women are 
to be heavily taxed in entertaining and in 
other activities during the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo next year, and it was 
therefore decided, at a special meeting of the 
Buffalo club-women called for the purpose, 
that the invitation for 1902 should be with- 
drawn, and one for 1904 extended instead. 
At this meeting a vote of thanks was given 
to Mrs. Altman for her effort behalf of 
Buffalo at the June biennial. 


in 





HE tenth birthday of the National Soci- 

ety of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution was celebrated in Jacksonville, 
Florida, by a reception with addresses at the 
home of the State regent, Mrs. Dennis Eagan. 
Mrs. Eagan, who had just returned from the 
October meeting of the National Board at 
Washington, reported that the managers were 
enthusiastic over the flourishing condition of 
the society. “Since June,” says Mrs. Eagan. 
“four hundred and ninety new members have 
been admitted, and four hundred applications 
not yet acted upon have been received. <A 
chapter has been organized in Cuba, and one 
in the Philippine Islands.” The Jackson- 
ville Chapter is one of the most successful 
branches of the organization. 


HE recent quarterly meeting of the Massa- 

chusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Amherst, in late October, was one of 
the most brilliant and interesting in its rec- 
ord. Delightful weather, unstinted hospitality 
from the Amherst Woman’s Club which acted 
as hostess, and the pleasant associations of 
the old college town combined to make the 
occasion distinctive. The meetings were held 
in the town-hall, which was beautifully dec- 
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orated with potted plants and autumn foliage. 
Mrs. Crrosvenor, president of the hostess club, 
gave the address of welcome, to which Miss 
Rowe, the State federation president, re- 
sponded. It is the custom at these quarterly 
meetings of the federation to take a special 
subject for consideration. The one selected 
for the Amherst conference was “ Our Oppor- 
tunities and Responsibilities in the Modern 
World.” The opening meeting was held on 
Wednesday evening, the chief address being 
given by Dr. Lindsay, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who spoke on “ Training for 
Social Service.” President Harris, of Am- 
herst, opened the discussion, humorously ar- 
raigning club-women for their failure to 
settle some of the matters particularly within 
their province, notably the domestic-service 
problem. He advocated the 
clearing-house arrangement 

routine. Several members of the Amherst 
faculty followed with brief, felicitous 
speeches, and the college glee club lent their 
the further entertainment of the 
A charming part of the next day’s 


idea also of a 





for the visiting 


voices to 


audience. 


programme was the eight-o’clock breakfast 
given by Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd to the 
State federation officers and other invited 
guests in her beautiful home, Observatory 
House. The morning session included the 


federation reports from the various federation 
committees, and an address by Mrs. Sienkho- 
vitch, of the Friendly Aid Settlement of New 
York, on the subject of the “ Development 
and Significance of Recreation among the 
Poor.” Professor Mary A. Jordan, of Smith 
College, opened the discussion, and Professor 
Stanton Coit, of London, the head of famous 
Toynbee Hall, followed with an interesting 
talk urging club-women, among other things, 
to act as lay preachers and to talk, talk, talk 
to the masses, putting ever before them high 
ideals. Mrs. Bailey, of London, a member of 
the Society of American Women in London, 
was also present and gave a short account of 
her club. Following adjournment luncheon 
was served by the Amherst Woman’s Club, 
and on late afternoon trains the delightfully 
entertained club-women took their departure. 

HE personnel of the committee which the 

Chicago Woman’s Club created to take 
preliminary action in the matter of the re- 
fusal of the General Federation to accept 
Mrs. Ruffin’s credentials at Milwaukee, be- 
cause she was a colored woman, is impressive. 
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Mrs. James Keith is chairman, and the mem- 
bers are Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Elia W. 
Peattie, Mrs. Robert B. Farson, and Mrs. 
Granville M. Holt. The committee asks the 
board to give in detail its action and delibera- 
tions in Mrs. Ruffin’s case, which report on 
being received will be duly laid before the 
club. At the recent meeting of the Illinois 
State Federation at Rockford, the same ques- 
tion was brought up. It was, however, rather 
negatively disposed of in a resolution refer- 
ring it to a committee which should look into 
the case and report to the general board if it 
saw fit. 


HE experiment tried in the vacation 

schools of Brooklyn this summer, of in- 
troducing a cooking course, was so successful 
that it will henceforth be included in the cur- 
riculum of these summer schools. In the ten 
schools carried on during last summer there 
were, in each, thirty girls in the cooking class. 
These were divided into two sections of fifteen 
each, as it was found impracticable to make 
the classes larger. So great was the interest 
and enjoyment of the pupils who took the 
course, that a large waiting-list constantly ex- 
isted, which was drawn upon as fast as a 
course was finished. The manner in which the 
class-rooms were easily converted into kitch- 
ens may perhaps be suggestive to other com- 
munities in which the work may be under- 
taken. The desks were removed to permit the 
introduction of two large pine tables of the 
simplest construction, each furnished with a 
row of small gas-burners, one to each pupil. 
A good gas-range with a large oven was set 
in one corner, and in another a set of deep 
shelves to hold the utensils. To make the 
practical work tell to its utmost, each girl had 
the use of individual utensils. Equipment 
for fifteen workers at a time was made. The 
enthusiasm of the girls and their pride in 
their achievements in the cooking line were 
pronounced. They constantly experimented 
at home with their newly acquired knowledge, 
and brought back glowing accounts of the 
impression made upon the family circle. 

PROPOSAL to admit men to honorary 

membership in the Michigan State 
Federation was promptly tabled at the recent 
annual convention of the society at Lansing. 
The motion created excitement, the 
spirit of the evidently being 
against it. 


some 
assembly 


























NECK-WEAR FOR CHRISTMAS 


BY EMMA 


I] 

N a previous number was given 
Part 1. of this article, show- 
ing several fancy collarettes, 
and giving some explanations 
which bear in a degree upon 
the following illustrations. 

Illustration No. 1 shows a collarette of 
hem-stitched points of sheer linen lawn. Out 
of this lawn cut three squares (two by two 
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one-half inches, and may be made even more 
pointed by trimming each side slightly. 
Illustration No. 3 shows points of very 
narrow embroidered edging—five-eighths of a 
yard required. Divide the length of edging 
into six pieces, which will make each three 
and three-quarter inches in length. Fold 
each of these into a point and sew daintily 
and neatly, leaving the surplus pleat on the 
wrong side. 





NO. 1.— 


inches), making sure of their accurate square- 
ness by pulling threads and cutting; then fold 
diagonally and cut, thus forming six points 
out of the three squares. Draw threads and 
hem-stiteh. 

The same may have the addition of a tiny 


HEM-STITCHED LAWN 


AND LACE, 


Illustration No. 4 is simply plain silk ap- 
pliqué lace attached to a band, three-eighths 
of a yard being required. In selecting your 
lace choose such as will cut clearly and defi- 
nitely, and look finished. 

Illustration No. 5 shows a 


very dainty 
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NO, 2. ORGAN DIE 


lace edging, of which about five-eighths of a 
yard will be required. 

Illustration No. 2 shows a collarette of fine 
organdie points, trimmed with narrow lace 
edging—five-eighths of a yard required. In 
this the three squares, first formed. 
should be only one and one-half by one and 


case 


AND LACE 


EDGING. 


collarette of inch-wide satin-back velvet rib- 
bon, black, twelve and one-half inches being 
required, trimmed with very narrow écru 
lace, one-half yard being required. 
Illustration No. 6 shows points of black 


velvet ribbon, one and one-half inches wide, 
edged with very narrow torchon lace. 


Velvet 





. 3.——EMBROIDERED EDGING. 
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ribbon required, five-eighths of a yard; lace 
required, five-eighths of a yard. Divide the 
velvet ribbon into six pieces (three and three- 
quarter inches each); fold, velvet side in, so 
that the two short ends meet; then from one 
point, at the fold, sew diagonally to the other 
point, neatly and securely. This forms a 
point with a surplus fold on the wrong side. 
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far-apart stitches; though frequently, if 
creased well, they will not require this final 
basting. 

When these collarettes are to be worn with 
ribbons (there being no collar to the waist) 
they should be adjusted to the collar form 
which bands the neck, before adding the rib- 
bon. I am taking it for granted that the ma- 
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NO. 4.—SILK 


Separate this fold by pressing in the centre, 
and tack down securely. Then add the lace 
edging. 

These little collarettes are being worn very 
extensively. Not only do they brighten up 
wonderfully a plain dress collar, but they cer- 
tainly add daintiness to even the many col- 
ored ribbons which are worn around the neck 


EMBROIDERY 


ON MOUSSELINE. 

collar forms, which are 
made of light-weight crinoline and boned, to 
stiffen them, and which can be bought to 
fit any neck. It is a very simple matter to 
baste a collarette to the collar form, adjust 
the form by pinning or buttoning to the neck 
of waist, and then add the ribbon, slipping it 
under the turned-over portion of the collar- 


jority wear these 





NO, 5. 


—BLACK 


in so many styles. A special advantage is 
that they will launder beautifully, are aiways, 
consequently, fresh and sweet for the dainty 
throat, and serve to keep the dress collar or 
neck ribbon from the inevitable throat mark. 

A few words as to the adjustment of these 


collarettes may be of some assistance. In at- 


SATIN 


AND ECRU LACE, 


ette. The stiffened band may be fastened to 
the waist just -as is a linen collar, by having 
on the inside a bit of tape with a button-hole 
to catch in front over the collar-button, and 
the same on one side of the back, the other 
side hooking over with small hooks and eyes. 
This is more secure and “ shipshape.” 





NO. 6.—BLACK VELVET RIBBON 


taching to the collar of a waist the band 
should be basted neatly and securely to the 
upper edge of the collar on the wrong side. 
The collar itself (as I have designated what 
is to be visible) is then turned down and 
creased well over the right side of the dress 
collar, and basted into place with invisible, 


AND TORCHON LACE, 


Of course one may buy these collarettes, at 
least a few styles, ready-made, but those which 
show dainty hand-work on carefully selected 
(not necessarily expensive) materials are far 
more appreciated as a gift by the lover of fine 
needle-work, as well as by the woman who 
has no time to devote to it. 








IX.—THE CHILD 





UR national 
quire new has 
proverbial, yet there is at least 
one point in which our great 
public-school system is curi- 
ously behind that of other 
countries; we omit from most of our schools 
all attempt to teach manual training. Yet 
the idea is no new one. Two centuries ago 
the philosopher John Locke pointed out the 
value of hand-labor in education, and urged 
that a child should learn one handicraft thor- 
oughly, and two or three in part. Rous- 
seau said in the essay on education that has 
been called “a pedagogical gold-mine,” “ If 
| employ a child in the work-shop instead of 
chaining him to a book, then his hands work 
to the benefit of his mind.” Froebel took up 
the suggestion of hand-work and introduced 
it into his kindergarten system. Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, Russia, Germany, and 
France developed the plan, and to-day teach 
manual training in their graded schools; but 
with us it is unusual to find handicraft taught 
except in endowed We still under- 
stand it so little as to think that only those 
who wish to learn a trade need know how to 
handle tools, while really nothing could be 
further from the ideas of those who under- 
stand the principles involved. 

Handicraft is designed to develop the mind 
and the hand rather than to teach any par- 
ticular thing. The child has two faculties 
which we are apt to overlook—that of con- 
struction and that of destruction. It 
to make things; give it a paste-pot, a pair of 
scissors, a knife, a needle, and see the pleasure 
it will take in evolving something of its very 
own. It loves to destroy things, too, but less 
from a wanton desire to spoil than from the 
innate wish to find out what it is that “ makes 
the wheels go round.” It is to answer the 
child’s these two that it 
should be taught handicraft. It there learns 
the why and how of the manufactured article, 
and it learns to put together for itself. Its 
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eye and hand are trained to a precision alto- 
gether lacking in the untaught child, while it 
is also acquiring at the same time concentra- 
tion, exactness, and perseverance, all of which 
are of infinite value in its studies. 

Through handicraft it also works off a large 
part of its superfluous energy. A recess of 
five or ten minutes in the middle of the morn- 
ing, and another recess of an hour at noon 
are not enough to dissipate the boundless rest- 
child feels. Many a 
“naughty boy” who is the torment of school 
is suffering from a real nervousness which 
would disappear if he had something to do 
which would occupy pleasantly both hands 
and head. To drop arithmetic for a time and 
take up a saw or plane is an unspeakable rest. 
This is true for girls no less than boys; they 
especially need a course in handicraft since 
their hands do not take naturally to a ham- 
mer or a chisel; they also get far less exer- 
than their brothers though their 
growing bodies need it quite as much, and 
their delicate nerves even To quote 
Rousseau again, “ The great secret of educa- 
tion is to combine mental and physical work 
so that the one kind of exercise refreshes for 
the other.” 

Handicraft is also a benefit to a child in 
that it brings it into a closer relation with its 
home. When it feels that it is not a contribu- 
tor to it in any material sense, but only a re- 
cipient, it misses something of comradeship, 
but when it ean really add to the home’s at- 
tractiveness or comfort it at once acquires a 
new love for it and pride in it. Under a 
good teacher of any form of handiwork it is 
not long before a child is able to make some- 
thing really useful and beautiful. One has 
only to visit a school where manual training 
is taught to recognize with wonder the possi- 
bilities which lie there. There are picture- 
frames, tables carved in artistic patterns, 
chests for linen, plate-racks, exquisite bits of 
carved metal, beaten brass, carved leather, 
beautifully bound books; to learn to make 
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THE CHILD 








such things is an education in itself, and to 
be able not only to make them, but to enrich 
the home with them, is to feel and to confer a 
true and deep pleasure. 

But beyond these actual or possible results 
of such training there is also the suggestion 
which it gives of the bent of the child’s mind. 
Many a parent is puzzled to know what 
course to pursue in looking toward the child’s 
future; here a latent talent will often be dis- 
The child will show plainly that it 
has a taste for art, or architecture, or applied 
mathematics, or sculpture, or something 
equally detinite. Parents who hesitate over a 
course in handicraft lest it should either lead 
to a distaste for study or develop a wish for 
mechanical labor only, are surprised to find 
that it simply smooths the path to a desired 


closed. 





career. 

Where there is no opportunity for the study 
of handicraft in a school within reach, the 
father and mother should try to make some 
opportunity for it at home. A boy may have 
a tool-chest when he is very young, and learn 
to drive nails or do odd bits of mending about 
the house. He will take a certain pride in 

doing these things for a time, but very soon 

he will be ready for harder work under a regu- 

lar teacher. He might then take lessons of a 

carpenter in the use of tools and a turning- 

lathe; or one can sometimes find a foreigner 

who for a very small sum of money will give 
f lessons in wood-carving. If the boy inclines 
to metal-work he should have some one to in- 
struct him in simple iron and brass work, if 
it is only the village blacksmith. 

A girl may begin to study manual training 
after the excellent kitchen-garden system; 
she will enjoy the setting of tiny tables and 
the hanging out of dolls’ washing, and the 
making of little beds, and at the same time 
she will be learning neatness and order, ac- 
curacy of touch, and a dainty way of doing 
house-work. that discipline 
through which every girl must pass, may be 


redeemed 


Sewing, too, 
from drudgery and made a pastime 
if it is regarded as a part of an education in 
handicraft and taught so as to awaken an in- 
terest in it. The old way used to be to set a 
girl a daily task of a seam; later, to teach 
her to cut out and make garments for herself 
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of stiff muslin, which she usually moistened 
with her tears. To-day a teacher is found 
who gathers a little group of children and 
gives them regular lessons; hemming is done 
on one square of cloth, back-stitching on an- 
other, and overcasting on a third. To make 
button-holes, even, in company, robs them of 
half their terrors. It is not so important that 
a child should know how to make garments 
as how to sew. If she knows that, the making 
will come later. But it should never be for- 
gotten that sewing is not the only form of 
handicraft with which a girl should be fa- 
miliar. She, like the boy, should learn to 
make things of wood and leather and metal 
for the development of both head and hands. 
A recent writer on this subject says, “ Boys 
and girls whose hands have been left alto- 
gether untrained until their fifteenth year are 
practically incapable of high manual efficiency 
thereafter.” Any woman hands are 
adaptable finds herself ready for many amuse- 


whe se 


ments and accomplishments which are de- 
lightful and useful. 

But quite apart from the benefit one re- 
ceives in the possession of a trained eye and 
hand there is another, an ultimate value in 
a course in handicraft of which as children 
we never think—that rest which hand-work 
gives to the tired brain. It is most necessary 
for all of us to have something in which we 
can find relaxation. Dr. Weir Mitchell in a 
recent article advises novel-reading, but to 
many brain-workers this is not as restful as 
something which occupies the hands.as well 
as the mind. The lawyer, the writer, the phy- 
sician, the teacher, the mother, may throw 
themselves into interesting form of 
handicraft such as artistic book-binding or 
wood-carving, and find it absorbing, satisfy- 
ing, restful. Hand-work in which there is no 
creative pleasure, mere manual labor in which 
the mind has no share, can never give rest, 
but that which occupies hand and eyes and 
brain at once makes us ready to take up our 
daily burdens again with a new vigor. This 
one reason alone—the benefit which a know- 
ledge of handicraft gives to us during the 
stress and storm of life, seems reason enough 
why we should study it in our leisure years 
—the years of childhood. 
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NEW DESIGNS FOR DECORATIVE LACE-MAKING 


BY LILLIAN 


ORE than ever before rich, hand- 
made laces are to be used on the 
handsomest gowns this winter, and 


also for household use. No dining-room out- 
fit is complete without its quota of lace cen- 
1 re-pieces and doilies, no collection of wed- 
ding-presents but includes many such dainty 


offerings. Among the many new designs for 





ROUND LACE DOILY. 

hand-made lace in decorative forms, one of 
the prettiest of all is this huge butterfly, 
which can be used in several different ways. 
It makes an altogether charming arrange- 
iment for the toilette for full-dress occasions. 


M. SIEGFRIED 


Two big butterflies—one at the back and the 
other in front—over a big ruffle of silk or 
frill of mousseline de soie or satin, as the 
case may be, to give the fly a background, are 
very effective. Caught on the shoulders with 
two small butterflies, the effect is very good. 
An extremely handsome trimming 
made by making the butterflies of black silk 


can be 





A RENAISSANCE PATTERN. 


Renaissance braid, using A twist in cobweb 
stitches, and the French twist for the wings, 
as described in a previous article. Over a 
white or other light gown the contrast is love- 
ly. These butterflies may be jewelled, shad- 





4 NEW LACE DESIGN. 


PATTERN FOR ROUND DOILY. 
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table in the drawing-room, 
LIP AUS with a tiny vase and a 
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sprawling ends, a_ large 
flower after the crysanthe- 
mum pattern or passion 
flower, or if you prefer 
something finer and more 
delicate, use the tulip or 
carnation design, each 
flower made separately. In 








BATTENBERG LACE BUTTERFLY 


ing, for instance, in the ultramarine blues, 
with topaz eyes; or, when made of the point- 
lace braids, jewelled in turquoises and pearls. 
These butterflies make a very smart 
little bolero, using one fly for the back, and 
for front placed lengthwise, the 
shoulder simply cobwebbed together, a tiny 
butterfly under the arm holding front and 
back together. 

The wearer looks as though prepared to 
take flight; but rather she will stay to be ad- 
mired. Even one butterfly, caught carelessly 
on the corsage or in the hair, is very swell. 

The four designs for doilies run the gamut 
of braids, from the heavy Battenberg to the 
Rose point, for use on a handsome, polished 
table. The small point doilies are made of 
the finest point-braid, every corner carefully 
turned. Never lose sight of the fact that 
the corners must be turned, not pleated or 
folded, even in the coarsest braids. By twist- 
ing and turning your corners they will certain- 
ly fall into natural curves, the work lying flat. 
You will appreciate this little lecture on cor- 
ners when laces are laundered. They may, 
when well made, be handled in the same man- 
ner as is any real lace, and will repay you 
a thousand times over for your first trouble. 


same 


one each 


Cireular doilies are considered much more 
stylish than square. The large doilies are 
made with Battenberg and Renaissance 


braids, with No. 500 linen thread, using the 
simple cobweb stitches. The smaller ones 
are beautiful made of the finest point-braid 
with No. 1000 thread, using the cobwek 
stitches, done very daintily. On a polished 


two afternoons one of these 

pretty lace novelties may 

be made. They are then 
appliquéd on to the silk, and the silk cut out. 
Used over a color they will enable you to have 
as handsome a gown as the most extravagant 
purse could buy. 

For instance, we will suppose you have 
made a number of black silk Renaissance 
bow-knots. You have a black crépe de Chine, 
a soft Liberty satin or silk. After your waist 
is cut and fitted, so that you may place the 
knots properly, you sew them on most careful- 
ly with a blind stitch, then cut the silk from 
under the bow-knot, sewing on at the back 
with tiniest stitches a lining of yellow, violet 
blue, or any desired color. The effect is 
charming and rich. Then there are the deli- 
eate flowers, using the point-lace braids or 
some of the finer Honitons, which, appliquéd 
on an evening gown, would be beautiful. 


DESIGN. 








RENAISSANCE BOW-KNOT. 
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The Science of Spending Money 

NEW YORK policeman was sued by his 

wife on the ground of abandonment 

the other day. A decision was reserved 
when the man informed the court that he is 
willing to give his wife a home if she is will- 
ing to live within his salary of $108 a month. 
Her bills, he said, had made him liable to trial 
before the Police Commissioners for not pay- 
ing his debts, in evidence of which he sub- 
mitted dressmakers’ bills for a partial year 
showing the following items: 


ie). 2, Se ee $60 00 
May 3, street gown iam aa 30 00 
October 15, street gown and cape . 60 25 
October 27, velvet jacket.......... . 80 00 
November 10, street cape..... pti 17 61 
December 1, skirt....... ao ea ee 2 00 
December 22, fancy vesting......... Pas 4 00 
Ribbons ~ ee 33 

Total .$258 O7 

The total amount of these bills for fine 


raiment is nearly one-third the husband’s in- 
Now shall we pause and groan over the 
the American wife 
manifest? Not a bit—nor shall we 
thus recalling other relevant 
Recently a temperance organization inquired 
among the inmates of an Illinois prison to 
learn what commonly impels men to crime. 
Answers ‘lefining the curse of drink were ex- 
forth-coming. But they were 


come. 

made 
groan 
statistics. 


extravagance of 


pected o be 


not. A great majority of the convicts testi- 
fied that it was the extravagance of their 
wives that had brought them into prison. 


What these convicts—what men in general, 
mean when they charge women with extrava- 
gance is the effect of insufficient knowledge 
on the subject of spending money. 

Social reformers and political economists 
agree that the great problem of to-day is the 
proper distribution of wealth. A small detail 
of this problem devolves upon every indi- 
vidual as he administers the wealth that 
comes into his hands. Women—wives in par- 
ticular—undertake this problem at the tre- 
mendous disadvantage of having little science 
available for their right conduct. Political 
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economy—the science of wealth—has not 
worked out the woman problem in its sphere. 
The wife has practically no guide in the dis- 
charge of her duty as disbursing officer of the 
household, other than the precept of her 
grandmother—that she must be saving. In 
a New York paper the other day was a pa- 
thetic letter from a young housewife, stating 
her husband’s salary and asking of the public 
what percentages of this amount ought she to 
spend for rent, subsistence, servant hire, cloth- 
ing, ete. Where one woman in this quandary 
thinks to appeal anywhere for instruction, 
ninety-nine others by force of social inertia 
push ahead in a fog of tradition, and whether 
they succeed or fail in making a proper outlay 
of the money their husband earns, they suffer 
always the blind worry which attends on work- 
ing in the dark. 

How to bring into the light of economics 
woman’s relation to family finance is a prob- 
lem which in its solution will convey to the 
minds of women something more satisfactory, 
and in an extremity more reliable, than the 
law of the matter as expounded up to date— 
which is, good women are thrifty; bad ones 
never. The truth is, intelligence, not virtue, 
is the origin of economy. An extravagant wo- 
man—even the New York policeman’s wife- 
may need nothing more to reform her than 
being taught in school the science of spending 
money. 


School Luncheons 

| Ay ccetcinne ENT by a government expert 
concerning the food value of nuts is a 
boon to mothers who must provide children 
with lunches to take to school. According to 
this expert, one pound of nut kernels is equal 
in food value to one pound of wheat flour, and, 
generally speaking, nuts are not indigestible. 
If they appear so, it is because they are eaten 
either irregularly between meals or topping 
a heavy meal, when the stomach is not in 
proper condition to handle any hearty food. 
Used as a substitute for other food, they give 
no bad results under ordinary circumstances. 
Furthermore, the housewife will reflect, 
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nuts as food are valuable from the f 
they require cooking. Also, 
easily carried and children like them—two 
points of importance to the conscientious 
mother, who, putting up school lunches, finds 
commonly that her dietary theories require 
something like a steam-boiler and a _ horse 
and wagon to complete the operation; then 
when this health laboriously com- 
pounded and duly conveyed to little Johnny, 
forsooth! he loathes it and slyly substitutes 
green cucumber pickles and cream puffs pur- 
chased at the lunch-counter just around the 
corner from ‘school. 

All healthy children will eat nuts, espe- 
cially peanuts, which the government expert 
assures us are so nutritious that one quart is 
equal in food value to a pound of rump steak. 
The money five cents. The tired 
mother, therefore, who endeavors strenuously 

keep up with duty as defined by modern 
science for the household, may start her boys 
and girls off to school with a generous bag of 
peanuts each morning, and revel in the unac- 
customed joy of knowing that thus in one 
particular has she fully satisfied the desires 
of human nature and the authority of expert 
opinion. 


fact that 
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Dressmaking and Woman’s Progress 

RESSMAKERS in Minneapolis lately 

went on a strike. Upward of one hun- 
dred and fifty held a meeting and formulated 
their grievances in a petition to employers 
asking that hours of labor be fixed from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.M., with an hour for lunch, and that all 
over-time work be paid as time and one-half 
for the first three hours and after that double 
time, the change of hours of labor not to affect 
wages. The petition refused the 
strike ensued. 

An estimate of the merits of the strike de- 
pends upon the general view-point of strikes. 
But these significant facts appear. 
of having an 


was and 


In spite 
eight-hour day defined by law 
as a proper working-day, here is a class of 
women toiling ten hours and a half, and sub- 
ject to the condition of stretching the day into 
the night three or more hours without addi- 
tional pay. The pay, small. 
Four dollars per week is about the average 
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$4 to feed, clothe, shelter the girl, who also 
needs to be insured against the time, certain 
to come, when bending over her needle from 
ten to fifteen hours per day results in sickness 
and loss of employment. 

In connection with this showing, there is 
the further fact that dressmaking is passing 
into the hands of men. This is especially 
noticeable in the East, though the change is 
marked to some degree in all large cities. 
Whether this results from improved organiza- 
tion of the industry which makes greater de- 
mand on executive ability, and therefore on 
men, whose executive ability is more generally 
accredited than women’s, or whether it results 
from a pressure of competition among men, 
forcing them into an industry beyond which 
women have advanced to better things, is a 
question for discussion. How far women have 
advanced beyond the sphere which dress- 
making is pre-eminently their work is graphic- 
ally instanced by the experience of well- 
paid woman clerk in the government service 
at Washington, travelling in the interior of 
Missouri the past summer. At a country 


tavern one day she was interviewed by the 
friendly landlady. 

* Married ?” 

“No.” 

‘That’s queer,” said the landlady; “you 


ain’t so bad-looking.” 
Thinking to define her situation, the clerk 
explained, “ 


“ 


I am a business woman.” 
You don’t say? Dressmaking, I suppose.” 
That is in the heart of “ Missoura.” Dress- 
making there is still the whole of woman’s 
industry. The strikers in Minneapolis in- 
stance the price of an industrial progression 
that on the one hand effaces women dress- 
makers, and on the other hand, elevates wo- 
men to profitable office in the Federal govern- 
ment. Ever in the survival of the fittest we 
get occasional glimpses of the wrong side of 
the operation—the sacrifice of the unfit. This 
is the underpaid, inefficient worker whose life 
business feeds on for an hour and crushes out 
of existence. The triumph of woman in in- 
dustry is splendid and cruel. While we, the 
fortunate ones, glory in our progress, let us 
ask ourselves, do we heed and help the weak 
ones left behind, failing, falling by the way ? 
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“ WALTER IS VERY MUCH IN LOVE WITH GLADYs.” 

“How po You KNow’?” 

“HE STARTED TO ENLARGE UPON HER HAIR, HER EYES, HER NOSE, HER MOUTH—” 
“ THAT’S IMPOSSIBLE.” 


BXTRAVAGANTLY BEAUTIFUL A REASONABLE GUESS 
“ Miss Frocks is a very pretty girl,” said Mr. “[ can’t understand why the Empress Dowagei 
Hunker. is so bitterly opposed to Western institutions,’ 
“ Pretty?” repeated Mr. Spatts. “ Miss Frocks said Mr. Fosdick. 
is handsomer than her own photographs.” “Perhaps her figure is not adapted to our 
fashions,”* ventured Mrs. 
Fosdick. 


PROPER INDIGNATION 

“What do you_ think, 
Sue?” said Miss _ Frocks. 
“Mr. Spudds actually pro- 
posed to me on a_ postal 
card.” 

“ Well, I suppose you ac- 
cepted him in the same 
way,” added Miss Kittish. 

“I did nothing of the 
sort. I mailed him a type 
written slip announcing that 

FATHER MOUSE. “ Hurry UP NoW, AND LET’S GET THE CHEESE none but sealed proposals 
\ND CRACKERS BEFORE THE SOLDIER WAKES.” could be considered.” 
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THE RUDE WAGON 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 


This wicked wagon likes to 
wait 

Each morning by the gar- 
den gate, 

And as the neighboring 
teams draw nigh, 
Sticks out his tongue at 

passers-by. 
And then he'll roll around 
and kick, 
Delighted at his silly trick. 
The wagon is a little dunce, 
And should be spoken to at 


once, 





Dearie, [ve no idea that 
you 
Such a rude thing as that 


would do. 





TOO BAD 

Mrs. Brnco. “ That's 
just like a man.” 

Binco. “ What have I 
done now?” 

Mrs. Brnoo. “I spent 
a day making that pil- 
low, and now you've put 
your head on it.” 

TOUCHING 

‘ Love,” continued the 
lecturer, “is a mystery. 
It exists, and yet it 
does not. It does no 
harm, it costs us no- 
thing, it makes us hap- 
py. And yet it cannot 
be seen, nor-can it be 
touched. Love—” 

At this point a sad- 
eyed man arose and left 
the hall. Some one who 
knew him whispered to TAKING IT SERIOUSLY. 
the lecturer. 

“ You must not mind him,” said he, “ for he has 

BOY. “Say, Mister BEAR, DON’T YoU KNOW just been caught $50,000 worth in a breach-of- 
THAT TO-DAY IS THANKSGIVING, AND EVERY ONE promise suit, and what you said about love not 
HAS TO EAT TURKEY?” being touchable rather touched him.” 
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HERE will be few to dispute the assertion 
yi that the book of the year has arrived in 

Eleanor, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest novel, 
now published in book form by Harper, & Bro- 
thers. It is a finer novel than Robert Elsmere, 
and it is a more interesting, because more spirit- 
ed, story than Marcella. More need hardly be 
said. The dedication of Eleanor, “ To Italy, the 
beloved and beautiful, instructress of our past, 
delight of our present, comrade of our future, 
the heart of an English woman offers this book,” 
gives a hint of its setting. Lovely Italy, the 
Italy of sunny skies and lambent air, of splendid 
sunsets, and dazzling lines of sea, of olive - gar- 
dens and hills bathed in amethyst light, the 
story never leaves. Historic and political Italy, 
the Italy of conflict between Church and State, 
the Italy of Leo XIII. and King Humbert—this 
Italy, too, is presented to the reader with a high 
and sympathetic intelligence. As a study of Ital- 
ian polities and Roman Catholicism of this gen- 
eration, the book is of extraordinary interest, 
though these are only the accessories to the ab- 
sorbingly told human story. 

The plot is simple. An Englishman, brilliant 
but erratic, is quartered with his cousin, a young 
widow, and a maiden aunt in a vitia in the 
suburbs of Rome. He, Manisty, the hero, has 
cut short a prominent political career at home 
by an act of Quixotic independence, and, smarting 
under the injustice of his defeat, plunges into 
the writing of a book, in which, incidentally, the 
reasons for his act shall be triumphantly, if 
seathingly, vindicated to his world. The cousin, 
Eleanor, is his sympathetic co-worker, his self- 
imposed secretary, critic, and slowly, his lover, 
giving him a passionate devotion that Manisty 
only half suspects, and to which he pays only 
occasional heed. This is the situation when Lucy 
Foster, an American girl, appears. That she 
should learn to love Manisty 1s inevitable, and 
the conflict when all three realize what has hap- 
pened is wrought out with superb art, for Man- 
isty’s love for Lucey is coincident with hers for 
him, while her fealty is given to Eleanor. 

One puts aside the book with a first feeling 
of wonder at the title, for it is Lucy, not Eleanor, 
who dominates the reader’s interest. This im- 
pression speedily dissipates itself as the realiza- 
tion of the titular heroine’s part in the three- 
cornered drama of life takes possession. With- 
out Eleanor there could have been no story: she 
is the pivot on which it revolves, the crystal that 
precipitates the solution, the corner-stone, al- 
most, one may say, that receives the foundation 
of the structure. Her character is depicted and 
developed with consummate skill and finish. Not 
a stroke too heavy, not a line omitted. She 
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could easily have been emphasized into an in- 
trigante or lightened into insipidity, but neither 
is done. The charm of her personality leaps from 
every page, her good and bad traits are propor- 
tioned with a skilful fidelity to her birth, her 
environment, her temperament, and her nature 
with never a false note struck. In one way she 
is intensely commonplace, in another intensely 
human, and thus tragic. No one but an artist, 
as Mrs. Ward is, would have dared to draw a 
woman like Eleanor Burgoyne—a woman so 
likable as to be almost lovable, and so little sin- 
ning as to be entirely forgivable—and rely upon 
the picture as a foil to her sister heroine, who 
is but little more love-compelling to the reader, 
though emphatically a higher type of woman. 
Mrs. Ward does it, however, with delicate and 
wonderful art, developing each of the two char- 
acters so easily and naturally that the magic 
of the process is only half suspected until the 
book is finished and the retrospect which a great 
work impels has begun. 

Mrs. Ward has had the courage to attempt the 
portrayal of a modern American girl of the true 
New England type, and her success should make 
her proud. Lucy Foster may be found in almost 
any village east of the Hudson River. She is a 
perfect development of her Puritan ancestors and 
surroundings, and Mrs. Ward’s delineation of her 
iz surprisingly accurate. That an English wo- 
man should have created her is léttle short of 
marvellous, so wholly has the author caught the 
spirit and motive of her type. Not less remark- 
able, perhaps, is Mrs. Ward’s occasional pictures 
of?New England scenes. That of the little vil- 
lage on a winter’s night might have been written 
by Whittier himself, and its introduction against 
the warm sensuous Italian landscape is a stroke 
of genius. 

Manisty, who draws the love of these two dis- 
similar natures, is imperfect enough to be very 
human, and perfect enough to warrant their at- 
traction and command the reader’s warm admira- 
tion. The three are on every page of the book, 
and they never pall for an instant. 

The story is rich with the breath of the Italy 
the poets love: the scenic descriptions entrance 
with their beauty of suggestion and diction. The 
changing lights and pictures of the Camnagna 
unfold before the reader’s vision as they did to 
the dwellers in the Malestrini villa. The life of 
Rome. too, is more than sketched, and there is 
a Papal pageant told of that overwhelms the 
reader. as it did Lucy Foster. From whatever 
side the book is viewed its nerfection impresses. 
It is the greatest book that Mrs. Ward, the great- 
est woman novelist since George Eliot, has writ- 
ten. 
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MUSIC 


IN THE 


METROPOLIS : 


BY ADA STERLING 


USICAL occurrences have been common 
M enough during the past three weeks, but 
no real events may be chronicled, notwith- 
standing one delightful afternoon programme by 
Mesdames Schumann-Heink and Leonora Jack- 
son, a brilliant evening concert by Lillian Blau- 
velt and Frank van der Stucken, and the return 
of Eduard Strauss. The merest desultory interest 
has been evinced in musical matters outside of 
the English opera performances given nightly at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. At this house 
jandmaster Sousa has presided over special pop- 
ular programmes, his usual success somewhat em- 
phasized because of his recent triumphs at the 
Paris Exposition, and because band music is in 
favor during the season of Presidential elections. 
The first of the season’s chamber concerts have 
been given by the Kneisel Quartette, which have 
an appreciative following in New York that is 
as faithful in its adherence as that which sup- 
ports the Philharmonic and Musical Art societies. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. The 
choice little programmes offered by the skilled 
players are veritable musical tidbits selected 
with fine acumen, and played with scholarliness. 
At the first Kneisel concert the selections given 
were Beethoven’s Quartette in A major; Richard 


Strauss’s Sonata for ‘cello and piano; and 
Dvorak’s Quartette in E-flat major. The individ- 
ual instruments of this quartette with their 
perfect enunciation admirably brought out the 


beauties of the early quartette of Beethoven—a 
composition that reveals the influence of Mozart 
rather more prominently than any of the later 
works of the great symphonist. Ludovic Breit- 
ner, a correct pianist who has come from Paris to 
make his home in New York, was associated with 
the quartette in their first concert, and in the 
duet gave a pleasurable accompaniment to the de- 
lightful ’cello-playing of Mr. Schroeder. 

Madame Blauvelt’s return is in the nature of 
a conquest. Her materially enlarged 
since its last hearing, but at no sacrifice of pu- 
rity of tone or its unusual flexibility. Moreover, 
her phrasing and enunciation are a delight. Her 
rendering of the “ Tannhiiuser ” aria and the mad 
scene from “ Hamlet ” are moments to be remem- 
bered. This prima donna, who is proud of the 
fact that her musical training has been wholly 
in America, will be heard in oratorio in Decem- 
ber, and with the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston in their coming performance of “ Elijah.” 
She has received an unusual offer from Signor 
Ricordi of La Scala to appear in opera. 

Some good performances have been given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House by the English - sing- 
ing company, notably the production of Leonca- 
vello’s “1 Pagliacci,” in which all the parts ex- 
cept that of Silvio were admirably sustained. It 
is evident that Philip Brozel, the Russian tenor, 
begins to feel in touch with American audiences. 
His voice is not the best in the Savage-Grau or- 


voice is 


ganization, and apparently he is unacquainted 
with the resources of the “ make-up box,” but 
temperament is his, and in “ Don José” and in 
“I Pagliacci” especially, his acting is sincere 
and telling, and has won him the most enthusi- 
astic applause that has been heard in the Opera 
House since the season began. The stage setting 
is handsomely arranged, the choruses well sung, 
and Conductor Sepilli, whose arbitrary baton is 
often exasperating in its utter unacquaintance 
with a suave or pliant measure, conducts this 
score with unexpected sympathy. 

Miss Strakosch’s appearance as Santuzza re- 
peated her previous histrionic success as Mar- 
guerite, Aida, and Elsa. Her rendering of San- 
tuzza recalls in its intensity the interpretations 
of Mesdames Duse and Calvé without the velvet 
tones of either. It must be acknowledged, too, 
that an excess of simulated emotion often renders 
the new singer’s voice unsteady, and deflects it 
from reaching a true pitch. Unhappily, in no 
instance has Miss Strakosch been provided with 
a real supporting tenor. Mr. Sheehan, with a 
delicious quality of voice, works this organ reck- 
lessly and too much, and his brain too little, 
hence his “ acting,” which is the merest shallow 
pretension, colors his tones and depreciates them, 
though his natural equipment is rather better 
than that of many successful operatic tenors. 
The recent operatic débutantes are Misses Alice 
Esty, Grace van Studdiford, and Fanchon 
Thompson. The first singer is a charming ar- 
tist who has won favor in the parts of Juliet and 
Vurguerite. In her rendering of Juliet’s waltz 
song she is free-throated as a bird. Her reading 
of both parts in which she has been heard shows 
the employment of superior intelligence, and her 
fresh treatment is a very delightful veering away 
from the hackneyed, sentimental conventionali- 
ties usually given to these poetic parts. Miss Van 
Studdiford as Micaela and Martha reveals a 
sweet, high soprano voice, very true in quality 
and pitch, but rather too placid for any but the 
most lyric r6les. In these she should excel. 

At the début of Miss Thompson there was 
gathered a house full of ardent, social, and artis- 
tic friends of the young singer. This included 
prominent visitors from Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and other distant cities, together with 
Mesdames Lillian Nordica, Suzanne Adams, Zelie 
de Lussan, Emma Thursby, Messieurs Albert Sa- 
leza, Edouard de Reszke, Sousa, Scotti, and other 
members of the Grau opera forces. These gave 
an éclat to the evening that would have been ab- 
sent had the merits of the débutante, as revealed, 
been relied upon alone to furnish the interest. 
The new-comer is a dainty little personage who, 
in the costuming of her part, made a succession 
of artistic pictures, but as the management suc- 
cinctly put it, Miss Thompson suffered on this oc- 
casion “ from extinction of voice,” hence an esti- 
mate may not be placed on what is not. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
HE Anglo-German alliance on China has now 
become practically a world alliance, as ad- 
herence to its principles has been formally 
declared by all of the nations known as the great 


powers. Thus is formed one of the most mighty 
pacts ever undertaken for the future of an em- 
pire. As finally accepted by the powers, the 


agreement binds them mutually—first, by means 
of the “ open door” and similar encouragements 
of unrestricted commerce, to develop China’s in- 
ternal resources and international trade, and, 
second, to refrain from using the complications 
now existing as a pretext for seizing territory or 
otherwise proceeding to dismember China. In 
short, the civilized world has now officially deter- 
mined to keep the Chinese Empire intact, and to 
force open its great markets to the commerce of 
all nations. The peace negotiations are proceed- 
ing at Pekin, the chief points under consideration 
being the amount of indemnity, the exile of the 
Empress Dowager from the capital and from 
further rule, the creation of an indemnity fund 
by doubling China’s duties, and the substitution 
of a Minister of Foreign Affairs in place of the 
cumbersome Tsung-li-Yamen. 

Appointments to the new British cabinet have 
been approved by Queen Victoria as follows: Lord 
Salisbury as Premier and Lord Privy Seal, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. William St. John Broderick 
as Secretary of State for War, the Earl of Sel- 


borne as First Lord of the Admirality, and Mr. 
C. T. Ritchie as Secretary of State for Home Af- 


fairs. Considerable disappointment is expressed 
over the appointment of the Earl of Selborne, 
whose only claim to the distinction conferred 
upon him is that he is Lord Salisbury’s son-in- 
law. Lord Salisbury himself resigns the Foreign 
Secretaryship on account of his health. He be- 
comes Lord Privy Seal because of the salary at- 
tached, the office of Premier of England being 
held without pay. The elevation of Lord Lans- 
downe, the “ Jonah of the War Office,” to the For- 
eign Secretaryship is another appointment con- 
demned by the British public. “ Clad in the robes 
of dazzling failure” is the way one Liberal news- 
paper describes his entrance into the new office. 
Lord Salisbury, however, in spite of the South- 
African war record censuring Lord Lansdowne, 
has great faith in him, and gave him the choice 
of continuing in the War Office or of accepting 
the Foreign Secretaryship. 

The Emperor of Austria is reported to have 
instituted a royal revolt against marriages 
planned for political ends. He says: “I believe 
in love matches among royal personages. I have 
come to regard marriages arranged for political 
reasons as an evil. Such marriages are not only 
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undesirable for the persons concerned, but also 


for the countries over which they are destined 
to govern. I consider that members of royal 


families should marry for love.” 

Gilbert Parker, the novelist, who at one time 
it was feared would be depatriated by his Ameri- 
can wife, has been elected to the British Parlia- 
ment. Winston Churchill and Henry Norman are 
other celebrated literary men who will sit in the 
same Parliament. 

The United States as a world power appears 
now in Japan, building at Kyote a $100,000 brew- 


ery. This will be the first all-American plant in 
Japan. 
Professor Max Miiller, the famous Sanscrit 


scholar and Corpus Professor of Comparative 
Philology at Oxford, died October 28. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

OVERNOR PINGREE of Michigan—one time 

known for an attempted social reform as 
Potato-Patch Pingree—has secured a_ triumph 
over railroads in Michigan. Believing the exist- 
ing tax on railroads to be unjust to the people 
inasmuch as this tax was on the receipts of the 
roads and therefore was less in hard times, caus- 
ing an unequal tax to fall upon the people’s 
property, Governor Pingree framed a measure 
that revokes the charters of Michigan railroads, 
and submits to the people a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for the taxation of the right of 
way and other property of the railroad compa- 
nies according to their cash value. This measure 
was defeated in the regular session of the last 
Legislature. Governor Pingree therefore called a 
special session to meet on October 10, and passed 
his bill without a hitch, owing to the stress of 
the pending Presidential campaign, which caused 
former opponents of the measure to fear the onus 
of befriending railroad corporations at a time 
when interests of national importance were at 
stake. The revocation of charters is something 
new in legislation. If it has precedent, the fact 
is not generally known. It places corporate inter- 
ests desperately at the mercy of reform legislators. 

The population of the United States, officially 
announced by Director Merriam, is 76,295,220. 
as compared with 63,069,756 in 1890—a gain of 
13,225,464 between 1890 and 1900, or an increase 
of 21 per cent. 

A missionary trust is the latest thing in or- 
ganization, according to the New York Sun. The 
six great societies of the Congregational Church 
are now considering a plan by which more united 
efforts may be secured, and much waste of time, 
material, and effort may be prevented. These 
societies are the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, the Congregational 
Church Building Society, the Congregational Ed- 
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ucation Society, and the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society. The most im- 
portant feature of the plan proposed is that the 
solicitation and- collection of funds for all the 
societies shall be in charge of a sub-committee 
ot nine to be chosen from the several boards; and 
that this committee shall be a board of arbitra- 
tion, which shall adjust and decide any work 
or territory in dispute. 

Dr. L. G. Powers, Chief Statistician of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, declares that the present census will 
show that the American people in the last ten 
years have saved the astounding sum of twenty- 
five billion dollars ($25,000,000,000). The actual 
visible wealth of the country now amounts to 
$90,000,000,000. 


EDUCATION 


A TEACHERS’ retirement fund act was passed 
by the last Massachusetts Legislature which 
empowers the city treasurer, in making monthly 
payments to public-school teachers, to reserve 
from the salary of each the sum of three dollars, 
to be applied to a fund from which teachers on 
retirement will be paid an annuity. This power 
operates on the application of a teacher, and out 
of a total of 1950 school-teachers in Boston, more 
than 1050 have given notice that they wish to 
avail themselves of the provision of the law. 

President Procter of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is now making arrangements with several 
colleges for the free instruction in the higher 
branches of those Filipinos who are selected by 
the Taft Commission for public work, and they 
will be given free transportation to this country. 
If other means of conveyance are lacking, they 
will be brought over on army transports. 

Much excitement has been created at Cornell 
by a resolution introduced into the Freshman 
class to exclude women students from the class 
organization of 1904. The matter was referred 
to President Schurman, who delivered the opinion 
that inasmuch as coeducation is the settled policy 
of Cornell University, and women students have 
therefore in all official relations the same rights 
and privileges as men students, they could not 
properly be excluded from the class organization 
except a vote were taken on the subject by the 
men and women separately, and a majority vote 
of the latter proved to be in favor of the plan. 

Mr. Rockefeller has rebuked Chicago University 
for sensationalism in comparing him favorably 
with Shakspere, and all professors of that insti- 
tution are forbidden to in any way again mention 
his name in class. 


LABOR INTERESTS 
HE industrial possibilities of agriculture for 
women are defined and corresponding educa- 
tion provided by the School of Practical Agri- 
culture and Horticulture opened in October at 
Briarcliff Manor, Westchester County, New 
York. A promoter of this school is Mr. Abram 
S. Hewitt, whose own daughters are practical 
farmers. Briarcliff Manor is described in the 
Chicago Record as “one of the largest farming 
ventures in this country, and incidentally a most 
interesting and delightful study in sociology. On 
this perfectly equipped farm, or, rather, agri- 
cultural village, for it is measured by miles on 
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all four sides, the pupils of the new school will 
have an opportunity to study practical, profitable 
farming and floriculture. The deliciously tiny 
piggeries, sweet and clean with fresh whitewash, 
make the foul and crowded tenements of the city 
seem hideous nightmares, while the beautiful 
stone dairy, with its windows of leaded glass 
and interior of exquisite white enamel, would 
need but the machinery removed to make a pala- 
tial mansion. Every workman has a neat room 
for himself and the use of a bath, and sits down 
leisurely to meals that would make the mouth of 
the average business man water if he had time 
to hear about them. Here every living creature 
has at least an adequate share of the earth and 
the fulness thereof.” The new school will be un- 
der the direction of Mr. George Powell, the well- 
known agricultural authority, formerly connect- 
ed with Cornell University. Mr. Powell has said 
the school is the outcome of the appeal for in- 
struction from weary toilers of great cities eager 
to try new fields and pastures green if only they 
might obcain sufficient knowledge to avoid dis- 
aster. 

Women’s sympathy with labor unions is in- 
stanced in the town of Freeland, near Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania, where 151 girls at work in a silk- 
mill struck because the employer refused to dis- 
charge the forewoman, who is daughter of a man 
that continued at work in coal-mines during the 
anthracite strike. 


CONCERNING WOMEN 
S° generally is the advancement of the Ameri- 
can woman boasted, it is something of a 
shock to learn the actual status of large numbers 
of American women. The Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society, which held its twenty-first an- 
nual meeting in Boston lately, set forth the fact 
that there are 19,000 white mothers who can 
neither read nor write among the two and one- 
half million ignorant American Highlanders of 
the Cumberland Mountains. Also according to 
the same authority there is an “ unregenerated 
half of our great Southern negro constituency 
not yet reached by church or school,” and thou- 
sands of Indian mothers in isolated regions of 
the far West suffering every sort of need. 

In order to hold the Dutch throne, Queen Wil- 
helmina cannot marry without the consent of her 
Parliament. Two bills therefore are about to be 
put before the States General, one securing this 
consent, and the other granting full naturaliza- 
tion and a title to Duke Henry of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Queen Wilhelmina’s choice. Meanwhile 
the Queen is preparing her trousseau, and is said 
to be willing, if necessary, to renounce her throne 
rather than the husband she has elected to mairy. 

The cost to the Gould family of a count has 
been 23,000,000 franes, which amount Count Boni 
of Castellane, the husband of Anna Gould, has 
spent in four years. This is 20,000,000 francs in 
excess of the Countess’s income, and George J. 
Gould has therefore been appointed trustee of 
her fortune. 

A country doctor in Rouen has discovered that 
swabbing the throat with common petroleum is 
an effective treatment of diphtheria. 

Commercial schools for the training of female 
clerks have been instituted in Japan. 
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WESTERNER.—We are answering you in this 
column, as we much prefer to do. We appreciate 
your consideration in giving us the option, and 
thank you for your kind praise; I am so glad 
that we have been able to help you. You are a 
little vague in giving facts, as I understand you 
must be, but I can unhesitatingly answer that a 
college student is not expected to pay the hotel 
bill of a young woman he invites to a dance or 
any festivity, although in order to attend the 
dance she will have to stay at a hotel or board- 
ing-house with a chaperon, as she does not live 
in the college town. You know how all the stu- 
dents at Yale college invite their friends for 
Junior Promenade week. They come in parties, 
and have, of course, chaperons; but the chap- 
erons and girls always pay their own expenses, 
and it is so at every college festivity. It would 
be a decided breach of etiquette for a student to 
offer to pay the hotel bill or for the young wo- 
man he invites to allow him to do so. Yes, you 
must have a chaperon, without any question; 
it will be quite proper for you to ask any suit- 
able older woman to take charge of you, but you 
must pay her expenses and see that she is com- 
fortable and consider her in every way; she will 
do you a great favor by accepting your invita- 
tion. I should say it would be a courteous and 
wise plan to ask the mother of the student to 
chaperon you; she may refuse it if she does not 
eare to go, but it will be a nice little compli- 
ment to show her the attention of asking her; it 
will be appreciated by her and her son, I am very 
sure. You should choose your own hotel or 
bearding-house, although it would not be at all 


amiss for the student to suggest where you 
should stay when he invites you; his sugges- 


tion does not imply at all that he is to pay your 
expenses. Of this I am certain, and I am cer- 
tain, too, that you will do right in asking his 
mother to chaperon you; if she refuses invite 


some one with whom you and the student are 
both acquainted. This will make it pleasanter 
for all. 


READER OF THE BAZzAR.—Why do you not have 
a week-a-day sale for the church entertainment? 
This is said to pay better than a regular fair 
or supper, and it is a novelty. The idea is to 
have each table represent a day in the week, and 
to sell appropriate articles. At the Monday table 
—washing day—household articles should be ex- 
hibited —towels and dusters, soaps, checked 
aprons; at the Tuesday table—sewing day— 
work-bags and work-cases, fancy sewing aprons, 
children’s clothing, cases for spools. At the 
Wednesday table — decoration day — flowers and 
plants and china ornaments and vases may be 
sold. At the Thursday table—reception day— 
lamp shades and sofa cushions and embroid- 
eries of all kinds and fancy articles. On the Fri- 


day table—baking day—cakes and preserves and 
candy should be among the attractions. Satur- 
day is play day, and toys and games and dolls 
should be sold. This is the best kind of a church 
fair to give, but if you wish an entertainment 
which is not a fair a poster exhibition is sure to 
be a “taking” function. Have pretty girls and 
men dress and pose like well-known posters in 
a large paper frame made for the occasion. Each 
poster and its artist should be announced before 
the curtain goes up, and the representations 
should be as exact as possible. To vary the en- 
tertainment a little there should be some musi- 
cal features and some recitations to music or 
alone, and the girls in their “ poster dresses ” 
should pass tea and cake and sandwiches after- 
wards. A Gibson-girl entertainment is a good 
one also; the pictures of the Gibson girl in her 
various representations should be depicted, and 
the interesting series of the different stages in 
the growth and maturity of the American wo- 
man; or just selections from the Gibson draw- 
ings or the drawings of other artists may be 
given, some one reading the motto under the pic- 
ture from the side after the curtain has gone 
up. Still another idea for a church entertain- 
ment is a holiday sale, where the different tables 
or booths are decorated appropriately for our 


different national holidays, and articles sold 
which are suitable. The Thanksgiving table 
should have the saleswomen dressed like Puri- 


tans, and they should sell pumpkin and apple 
pies, preserves and pickles, pop-corn balls, and 
anything suggestive of New England cookery. 
At the Christmas table toys of all sorts would 
of course be the articles sold, and a Santa Claus 
could figure as a salesman; at the Fourth of 
July table flags and gay-colored articles should 
be sold, and the people who sell them dress in 
stars and stripes; on Decoration-day tables flow- 
ers are sold, and so on. Ideas for the other holi- 
days will naturally suggest themselves. 


Mrs. 0. R. M.—I am very sure that you will 
find in the little book called The Expert Wait- 
ress, which is published by Harper & Brothers, 
directions for table service which will be useful 
to you, and tell you what you want to know 
about setting the table and serving the dishes; it 
will be equally valuable whether you use it your- 
self, having no waitress, or for the benefit of a 
waitress whom you wish to direct. You can, of 
course, use the directions that will apply to your 
needs. I cannot advise anything better. When 
one has no servant it is especially important that 
the table should be properly set, and the dishes 
attractively served, and everything orderly and 
dainty. Some of the most delightful little en- 
tertainments that I have ever attended were 
cooked and served by the hostess, so do not fear 
that it cannot be done attractively. 
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TABLE MANNERS.—We are especially glad to 
help our subscribers whose means are so limited 
that they are obliged to consider carefully the 
expense of daily living and entertaining. Under 
these circumstances it is certainly hard to have 


things “nice” and one’s table and service per- 
fectly correct. Please come to us for any as- 


sistance that you feel we may be able to give 
you; we will be delighted to help you in any way 
that we can. While you may find the general 
rules that we give too elaborate for you to ob- 
serve in your simple ménage, it is always pos- 
sible to make them suitable and arrange them to 
meet your demands if you will only ask us the 
way. You are right, and your servant was 
wrong; it is much better form to use, for clear- 
ing the table, a plate and a clean folded napkin 
than an old worn-out brush and tray; in fact, 
those who are able to have silver brushes and 
trays now prefer to have a napkin and plate 
used, for they are more quiet and unobtrusive. 


Erra Conway.—A bride’s at-home cards are 
usually sent with the wedding invitations or 
announcements. They are paid for by her father 
with the other cards, and are engraved in the 
same type and at the same time and place. If 
they are sent after the wedding—as when a bride 


is not sure of her future residence at the time 
of her marriage and wishes to wait until she 
has a permanent address before sending out 
cards the groom presumably pays for them, as 


he does for all his wife’s expenses, but it is bet- 
ter to send the at-home cards with the wedding 
ecards; it is the usual custom. 


Mrs. A. B. P.—There is a difference of opinion 
about the that a woman doctor’s visiting- 
eard that she uses merely for social purposes— 
should be engraved. women, especially 
those who are married, prefer to have their cards 
read Mrs. Charles Johnson, and have a card en- 
graved as Dr. Mary Johnson for use only for 
professional purposes, but others, and perhaps 
the majority, of unmarried women, have their 
professional and visiting cards read alike, as 
Dr. Mary Johnson; this is better form than Mary 
Johnson, M.D. We regret that we cannot an- 
swer you by mail, but, you know, it is against 
rules: for the benefit of other subscribers 
who may be helped by reading the answer to you 
we ask your indulgence for giving it here. 


way 


Some 


our 


F. A. X.—There are afternoon teas and after- 
noon teas; their formality and the manner in 
which they are conducted depend somewhat on 
the custom of the place, the set of people, and 
the time of year; a summer tea in the country is 
a much more informal function than a winter 
New York tea, but I will describe one which will 
be a happy medium, and, I think, meet your re- 
quirements. The invitations should be the host- 
ess’s visiting-cards with her address, and in the 
left corner, written or engraved, the form 


Thursday afternoon, December the sixth, 
from four until six o’clock. 


This wording will speak for itself, and “at 
home” need not be written or engraved unless 
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the tea is to be more of the nature of a recep- 
tion than of a small affair. The cards should be 
sent out about ten days before the tea in envel- 
opes which fit them exactly—the envelopes ad- 
dressed to Mr. and Mrs. Smith when sent to a 
married couple. The cards do not demand any 
answer; the guests who will not be able to call 
on the day will send their cards and make a call 
afterwards, but no after-call is demanded from 
those who attend; the hostess is in their debt. 
Everything should be ready a little before four 
o'clock, as the guests will begin to arrive punctu- 
ally; they will not all come at once, but probably 
the “ rush” will be about five o’clock. The table 
with the tea and refreshments should be ready 
at four. I should advise having a table spread in 
the dining-room, and asking two of your women 
friends or relatives to dispense the hospitalities ; 
at one end have the tea service and cups and 
saucers for tea; at the other a pitcher of choco- 
late, whipped cream, powdered sugar, and choco- 
late cups. In the centre of the table should be a 
vase or bowl of flowers, and the light should come 
from candles in candelabra or single candlesticks. 
Small dishes of fancy cakes and peppermints 
and salted nuts and biscuits and a variety of 
sandwiches should ornament the table—the sand- 
wiches should be as dainty as possible, made of 
thin-cut bread, buttered before being cut, with 
the crusts removed, some with a filling of chopped 
nuts with mayonnaise, others with a lettuce leaf 
with the dressing, and others with sweet jam 
filling. It is not necessary to serve anything 
else, but the tea should be carefully brewed and 
made, the chocolate always steamingly hot, and 
plenty of cakes should be in reserve. The guests 
will not all partake of refreshments at the same 
time, but will go into the dining-room for a cup 
of tea or chocolate after they have greeted the 
hostess and talked for a while with her and the 
other ladies 


who are receiving in the parlor. 
No one will arrive after six o’clock, but very 
likely the guests will not all be gone at that 


hour; some may linger until a few minutes after- 
wards. 

All little people under six years of age should 
be safely tucked in bed by seven o’clock at night 
if they are to be healthy and robust; supper at 
half past five and a play hour afterwards is the 
wise routine; at half past six the children should 
begin to prepare for bed, and be asleep a little 
after seven; this is the invariable rule of the best- 
brought-up families, and is generally acknow- 
ledged as right. The best way to prevent one’s 
joints from “rattling” is to rub in with care- 
ful massage some kind of cold cream or salve, 
but I cannot advise what without knowing more 
of the particular case. Any physician will give 
you a salve for the purpose, and tell you how to 
use it. At a formal dinner the gentlemen always 
find in the hall or in their dressing-room a tray 
with tiny envelopes—one addressed to each male 
guest. In the envelopes are cards which bear 
the names of the ladies, so that the men know 
before they enter the drawing-room who they are 
to escort in to dinner; this is an important form 
to observe at a formal dinner, as it saves the 
hostess the bother of apportioning off the part- 
ners, but it is unnecessary at a small informal 
entertainment. 





FASHIONS IN 


BY CANDACE 


HE use of embroidered damask, no matter 
ct how beautiful in quality, has become the 

exception rather than the rule. Indeed, 
the costly damasks of fifty or even twenty-five 
vears ago, when it was not an unheard-of ex- 
penditure to pay a thousand dollars for a single 
set of table-linen, are scarcely to be found in the 
linen departments of even our most expensive 
shops. The cost which was then lavished upon 
material alone goes now into needle-work. In 
many ways it is a most beneficent fashion, since 
it brings to the hands of thousands of women 
their only form of available labor, and allows 
people of moderate circumstances and abundant 
skill to possess beautiful table-linen as well as 
the rich. 

Outside of the effect of embroidery as amelio- 
rator and equalizer, we must confess also that 
it is a most graceful fashion, bringing a kind of 
dainty and tinted beauty daily before the eyes 
of the family, a warmth of coloring which was 
sadly wanting in the cold and stately elegance 
of the family damask. Perhaps its greatest dis- 
tinction is that it has brought color in as an ac- 
cessory to its otherwise beautiful practice, so that 
we find veritable wreaths of roses with dropping 
leaves lying in the centre of our dinner tables, 
or garlands of sweet-pease or forget-me-nots 
which will not wither, or wonderful effects of 
beautiful stitchery in color whieh will set off 
the costliest china or harmonize with the tint- 
ing of the glass and color of the table accessories. 

We can hardly estimate the difference in in- 
terest that we get from embroidered linen as 
compared with woven damask, even when we 
leave out the potent charm of color and do our 
embroidered designs in silvery-white flosses. 

We have brought in the interest of personality 
—the interest attaching to personal thought and 
personal effort; that universal curiosity as to the 
processes of other minds which gives to all hand- 
work its value. But aside from the charm of 
hand-work—and it is very great—we have much 
greater choice in design than is possible to woven 
damasks, so that it gives us the constant oppor- 
tunity of making our table-linen suitable to 
changing seasons and varying circumstances. 

It is not too much to say that the whole power 
and skill and attractiveness of embroidery— 
that most characteristic feminine art, the most 
exquisite needle-work in the world—are given 
to-day to table-linen in its different forms, so 
that even in the absence of flowers one can still 
enjoy and possess their beauty of form and 
subtlety of color. It is this adaptation of the 
necromancy of needle-work that has transformed 
the cold whiteness of the dinner table of old, 


with its satin damasks and brilliancy of crystal, 
into the color-stained and varying beauty of to- 
day; and if in the march of fashion these things 
are again left behind, there will remain treasures 
of needle-work for our descendants which 


may 
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well become standards’ for future 
art. 

The centre cloth is a thing not to be dispensed 
with or wished back to its original obscurity, 
but there are certain ways of treating ordinary 
table damask so that its beauty may be greatly 
enhanced. The centre of the table-cloth should 
always be left clear for flowers, but if the table 
is a square or a round one, one can embroider 
four round disks or circles, each of which would 
meastre about four inches across, at regular dis- 
tances from the centre, and perhaps twelve or 
fourteen inches apart. These may be embroidered 
in various ways, in some appropriate designs in 
colored silk or in white silk, with open or lace 
stitch, back of the pattern. This gives an oppor- 
tunity of inserting different colors for different 
occasions, or to use with differently colored 
flowers. 

Another excellent effect is produced, if the 
table is an oval one, by placing the embroidery 
in two strips, of about four inches in width, just 
in front of the two rows of plates on either side 
of the table. An Eastern design with a motto 
in Arabic is very telling used in this way, and if 
the embroidery is done in pale shades of buff, 
blue, or pink, the cloth has a very decorative and 
truly Oriental effect. Eastern towels, embroider- 
ed in colored silks in cross stitch and open-work, 
with gold thread and spangles introduced, often 
make very effective table centres, and with these 
it is well to use the small doilies made for the 
Turkish Compassionate Fund, in drawn - work 
done with colored silks upon fine sheer muslin. 

The infinite variety of small pieces of table- 
linen coming from the different societies of deco- 
rative art and women’s exchanges of different 
cities and States, as well as those offered for 
sale by embroidery shops, gives plenty of scope 
in fitting color and design to china, or even to 
the general color of the dining-room. The small 
Dresden effects upon linen are doubly effective, 
covering a tray filled with Dresden china; and, 
indeed, the embroiderer or buyer will do well al- 
ways to remember her own particular table ap- 
pointments when doing or buying things which 
exhibit color. 

It is always safe to buy white - embroidered 
tea and table cloths, because the effect of white 
flosses upon white linen—satiny flowers upon 
fine white damask—is in itself luxurious and 
elegant, while the color effect can be gained in 
other ways. 

An over-cloth embroidered heavily with white 
silk and bordered with lace—not an ordinary 
small square, but one large enough to cover the 
whole centre of the table, and reaching to the 
line of plates around it—will be found a beauti- 
ful addition to one’s stock of table-linen, as it 
can be used not only upon a bare mahogany table, 
but over a colored luncheon-cloth of silk or colored 
damask. 

















More care should be used in selecting a good 
design when embroidery is of white, than when 
of vari-colored silks, and the same is true where 
only one colored silk is used, as, for instance, a 
strong gold-color. This is one of the best tints 
to use in general embroidery on table-linen, but 
the silk should be boiled before using, as other- 
wise it is apt to run, and spoil the effect of the 
linen. 

Centre-pieces of good hand-made lace are also 
desirable, and especially so when used upon 
polished tables. In this case they should be un- 
lined, showing the color of the wood through the 
pattern, and being in turn set off by the rich 
dark tints of the wood. Many table centres are 
worked upon the colored linens manufactured 
for the purpose, and need only a good open de- 
sign of cut-work to make them extremely effec- 
tive. Yellow, green, and blue are the principal 
colors, although some very good rose-color or pink 
comes in the material. A colored linen centre- 
piece should always be worked in white linen 
thread, and should never be dark enough in tint 
to make the white thread seem out with it. Un- 
fortunately, unless these linens are very care- 
fully laundered, the color soon fades. 

In all cases where colored linens are used for 
table centres the doilies should be embroidered 
in the same material—the design to be so modi- 
fied as to leave scarcely more than a scalloped 
edge to be wrought. Indeed, they are made so 
small at the present period as scarcely to cover 
the plate, and by no means large enough to carry 
much stitchery. 

Tea cloths—which are simply square cloths for 
the five-o’clock-tea table—should be dainty and 
beautiful by reason of fineness and elaboration 
rather than color. There are cases, however, 
where the china is especially fine or interesting, 
when a point can be made by embroidering the 
tea cloth to match. A lace border is always use- 
ful in conjunction with the tea cloth, and, in- 
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deed, it is almost indispensable where a border of 
drawn-work surrounds the needle-work. 

In considering the beauty of the table-linen 
now in use, we must confess that there is far less 
in quantity than was once a part of the contents 
of the linen-chest or the linen-closet. Table- 
linen was once a most important part of a bride’s 
possessions, whereas now, in the multiplication 
of the luxuries of tne household, it is hardly 
counted as a thing of especial value. It exists, 
and it is rich and beautiful, but it could be re- 
placed without the labor or effort that would 
have belonged to former days. Yet it is true 
that dainty table-linen is associated with refined 
living even more closely than any other textile, 
and that every housekeeper and every one who 
has to do with the beauty of the house, will find 
that they get more pleasure and more credit for 
their ability to make the family life attractive 
and refined from the taste and skill expended 
upon the table-linen than from any other one 
condition. 

One of the satisfactions connected with its ac- 
cumulation or use is that it is not breakable. 
The best piece of glass may be shattered, or the 
priceless plates may come to be mere fragments 
of former worth and beauty, but the exquisite 
piece of lace or embroidery is not so easily or 
hopelessly destroyed, and there is always a possi- 
bility of the very best specimens going down to 
another generation. 

But, after all, it is not with these exceptional 
things that our interest chiefly lies. It is with 
the things that are used day by day, and which 
help to make every breakfast and luncheon and 
dinner a dainty and enjoyable function. The 
ordinary or customary pieces, which give the 
little change of thought which one likes to have 
introduced by household arrangements, these are 
really the things of importance, and it is fortu- 
nate that so much ability is turned in this diree- 
tion. 





NOTES OF 


R. JOHN KENDRICK BANGS’S latest 

M story, The Idiot at Home, bids fair to out- 

do even The House-boat on the Styx in 
popularity. 

Although published only a few weeks ago, the 
book has already gone through four editions, and 
ranks among the most successful of Harper & 
Brothers’ fall publications. Mr. Bangs’s new 
story, “ The Olympian Nights,” is to be published 
serially before coming out in book form. It 
details the humorous adventures of a newspaper 
correspondent who is stranded on Mount Olym- 
pus. He falls in with a number of mythological 
gods and goddesses, and finds them no bad com- 
pany. Such a situation offers an excellent op- 
portunity for the humorist, and the tale is 
said to be one of the most amusing things that 
Mr. Bangs has done. 


Miss Arabella Kenealy, whose recently pub- 
lished novel, Charming Renee, is attracting much 
attention, is the daughter of the late Edward 
Vaughn Kenealy, LL.D., Q.C., M.P., perhaps best 


NEW 


BOOKS 


known to the world as the defender of the fa- 
mous Tichborne claimant. 

Miss Kenealy began her career by studying 
medicine, and after taking her degree at the 
Kings and Queens College of Physicians in Dub- 
lin, spent some years in practice in London and 
Walford. Her first novel, written during her 
stay in London, was Dr. Janet of Henley Street. 
It met with no little success, and Miss Kenealy 
made another venture. After the publication of 
her third novel Miss Kenealy decided to abandon 
the active practice of medicine and devote herself 
entirely to literary work. Since that time she 
has been a constant contributor to The Nine 
teenth Century, The National Review, and The 
Westminster Review. 

Her articles on “ Woman as an Athlete,” pub- 
lished in The Nineteenth Century last year, 
aroused much comment by the somewhat un- 
usual views which they presented. Charming 
Renee, Miss Kenealy’s latest story, is a tale of 
the Jane Eyre type. It is extremely dramatic, 
and will doubtless be adapted to the stage. 


















SOROSIS’S SECOND 


MONTHLY 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


MEETING 


(EXCLUSIVELY REPORTED FOR *“ HARPER'S BAZAR”) 


BY MARGARET 


[ its second meeting of the season, Monday, 
A November 5, Sorosis justified its reputation 
of being the meeting-place of the club-wo- 
men of the country. The guest of honor was Mrs. 
Rebecca D. Lowe, president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and gathered to meet 
her were distinguished women from everywhere. 
The reception and luncheon were unusually brill- 
iant, even for Sorosis, and when Mrs. Denison 
struck the gavel at two o’clock in the Astoria 
ball-room she called to order an assembly of 
nearly four hundred women, nearly every one of 
whom was of recognized individual distinction. 
Before begifining the programme the chair an- 
nounced the presentation to Mrs. J. C. Croly of 
a life membership in the Pioneer, the oldest and 
leading woman’s club of London. A special fea- 
ture of this honor is that every member of the 
club asks to contribute to it, and on the occasion 
of its presentation Mrs. Croly received an ova- 
tion such as is rarely accorded by conservative 
English women. 


Mrs. Denison then introduced Mrs. Lowe, who 
made a brief but most gracious and impressive 


address. She felt, she said, as if in these closing 
months of the first decade of the life of the Gen- 


eral Federation, while the corner - stone, as it 
were, was still open there should be laid in it 
warm and earnest tribute to Sorosis, who made 


the great organization possible and without whom 
it might never have She urged 
too, to help preserve what it had helped to build. 
rhe two important characteristics of the Gen- 
eral Federation seemed to her its national char- 
acter and its bigness; these should be retained 
under all circumstances. Nothing smaller would 
express the federated work. Through the wo- 
men’s clubs courage has come out of timidity 
and strength through co-operation. 

Club-women are accused of taking their work 
too seriously. Our work is serious. Presently 
we shall find that the spiritual and moral 
growth of the world will be almost entirely left 
in our hands. Men have no time for spiritual 
thought. They are too busy with the necessary 
practicalities of life—busy often supporting us. 
Their souls must grow through us. We must go 
on growing, and the federation, big and national, 
will help us. 

The subject for discussion, Science Culture for 
the Masses, was presented by Mrs. Maria McCul- 
lough, chairman of the Committee on Science, 
which had the meeting in charge. Mrs. McCul- 
lough emphasized the importance of a sound mind 
in a sound body, even spiritual life resting upon 
a physical basis, and pointed out the need of 
knowledge in this respect on the part of every- 
body. Mothers in particular, whether of the man- 
sions or the tenements, should be acquainted with 


been. Sorosis, 
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the elementary principles of the sciences which 
are intimately related to our ordinary life, and 
should be conversant with the simplest, therefore 
the most important, laws of scientific cause and 
effect such as relate to life and health and to 
moral and intellectual developments. The mo- 
thers are the real educators of the civilized world, 
and the hearth is the class-room. The study of 
the fundamental sciences—those that are the 
foundation of earthly life and intellectual force, 
a knowledge of what we eat, drink, and breathe— 
this should displace in our schools and colleges 
the barren study of dead languages. 

Dr. Harriette C. Keatinge spoke on “ The Moral 
Teachings of Science,” emphasizing the spiritual 
rather than the moral side of her subject. She 
gave a brief and clear disquisition on the objec- 
tive and subjective mind of man, illustrating her 
points in striking speech. It is the subject 
mind that is powerful at the moment of death. 
In moments of peril, too, the subjective mind 
is paramount, and through the subordination of 
the objective mind deeds of heroism 


are accom- 


plished that man, in his ordinary moments, 
would searcely be deemed capable of. It is 
through the study of the mind of man that we 
know God. “ Death,” said the speaker, “ does 
not end all. One century saw Shakspere, the 
next his soul. Death is a conjunction, not a 


disjunction, a birth into the hereafter, an epi- 
sode in the life of man.” The paper was a fine, 
thoughtful study of the dual nature of man. 

“ Diseases of the Will” was the topic handled 
by Miss Ellen E. Miles, in her bright, character- 
istic way. She congratulated her hearers on the 
recognition of diseases which are not attributable 


to bacilli, germs, or sewer gas. “ Intellect may 
have developed * Watts (warts) on the Mind,’ 


but science has yet to discover microbes on the 
will. No greater evidence,” she went on, “ of a 
diseased will can I place before you than that I 
should accept the invitation of your chairman to 
come here to-day and make a feeble attempt to 
instruct or edify my hearers by talking of a 
subject of which I know nothing.” Miss Miles 
then proceeded to contradict the statement by de- 
fining and classifying the diseases of the will, 
pointing out the responsibility of every one for 
the control of his will and earnestly urging that 
it should be educated, not doctored. 

Dr. Katharine G. Townsend gave a compact 
and excellently delivered paper on “ Scientific 
Phases of Laughter.” It was at once scientific 
and practical, and extolled the helpful philosophy 
of humor. She presented the physiology and 
physiognomy of laughter, and pointed out how 
its varying sound and expression are potent in- 
dices of character. She referred to the thera- 
peutic value of laughter, pronouncing it one of 
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the greatest aids to digestion with which she 
was acquainted. It is, in fact, a most perfect 
medicine. It takes a man out of himself and so 
gives nature a chance. Forgetfulness is a great 
administrative and recuperative genius. He who 
forgets wins half the battle, whether it be the 
forgetfulness of injury or the dismissal of a 
trouble. In laughter, the forerunner, one may 
almost say, of forgetfulness, there exists a great 
healer. It is the truest of medicines. It shakes 
up the creature; it fosters hope; it is akin to 
mercy. Make haste to laugh. 

Mrs. Miriam M. Greeley followed with the 
topic “ Psychology as related to Ethics.” Mrs. 
Greeley held closely to her thought, and made her 
five minutes’ paper a complete and beautifully 
rounded one. Taking their broadest application, 
she found ethics as much related to good manners 
as good morals—the ethical teaching and the 
divine command of the golden rule apply as much 
in the strenuous life of a cable-car ride as they 
should to the sternest devotion to a heroic duty. 
Where psychology and ethics meet in our indi- 
vidual consciousness and we begin to apply them 
to the problems of daily life, we may intellectual- 
ly develop a new scientific combination — the 
science of right living. This is the touchstone 
of life. Elaborating its processes and results, the 
speaker led logically to her climax—its develop- 
ment—and closed in a peroration full of poetic 
feeling. 

Mrs. Roebling, the next speaker, disclaimed any 
illuminating knowledge of her vast subject, 
‘Sociological View of Sovereignty,” and offered 
rather gleaned in a limited study 
of it for her contribution to the programme. She 
found men by nature equal rather than unequal. 
That equality is never secured by a moral law. 
Socialism does good indirectly rather than di- 
rectly, in calling attention to a problem that 
might otherwise be made not sufficiently promi- 
nent. Society is an organism, and as is the in- 
dividual so must be the community. Like all of 
the participants in the programme, Mrs. Roeb- 
ling was impressed with the lofty importance of 
the subject of the afternoon, for which a life- 
time of concentrated study is hardly sufficient 
to enable one to grasp thoroughly. 

The topic of Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford was 
“The Relation of the Savage Mind to Fetich 
Worship.” The speaker found this relation to 
be that of ignorance to superstition. Science 


suggestions 


must eliminate superstition and substitute re- 
ligion. Superstition and religion are not the 
opposite sides of the same shield. The one is 


bondage, the other freedom; one ignorance, the 
other knowledge. Science and religion are cor- 
relative. We plead for science when we plead for 
genuine religion, and we plead for religion when 
we advocate the cause of science. She questioned 
whether science has done her perfect work in view 
of some of the petty superstitions of to-day, that 
one wears amber and another refuses opals and 
still another declines to look at the new moon 
over her left shoulder. 


Mrs. I. de la M. Lozier deftly gathered the vari- 
ous threads of thought into a tangible web, as, 
in fluent speech, she summed up the presentment 
of the subject. Briefly defining science and its 
application to the physical nature of man, she 
emphasized the aim of the speakers to show that 
science culture of the masses—the masses pre- 
supposing evcrybody—means that these truths 
be so presented and studied that they can be in- 
telligently apprehended. She turned a brilliant 
flash-light on each paper, accentuating its applica- 
tion and indicating how the central thought was 
preserved in continuous unity. There was no 
time for general discussion, but Mrs. Lozier’s ad- 
mirable focussing of the subject matter of the 
afternoon made it unnecessary. 

A recitation by Mrs. William N. Amory, a 
brilliant violin solo by Miss Martini Johnstone, 


and two songs charmingly rendered by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Northrop preceded the literary pro- 


gramme. At the moment of adjournment Mrs. 
Homer I. Ostrom took the floor to ask that in the 
great contest to be waged the next day with the 
greatest of modern weapons—the ballot—evety 
woman present would give a silent vote for the 
candidate she felt would best preserve the honor 
and integrity of the country. Then, most appro- 
priately and in accordance with the time-honored 
custom of the club, the great audience sang the 
“ Star-spangled Banner.” 

The list of club guests included Mrs. G. W. 
Kendrick, Philadelphia; Mrs. G. H. Noyes, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. L. B. Priddy, Kansas; Mrs. Anna 
B. West, of Massachusetts; Mrs. Streeter, of 
New Hampshire; Mrs. Alec Tweedie, of London, 
England; Mrs. J. W. Shepard, president Society 
New England Women; Mrs. William Gerry Slade, 
president Daughters of 1812; Mrs. W. C. Jemi- 
son, of Alabama; Mrs. C. A. Pratt and Miss Lin- 
coln, of Arkansas. The guests of members in- 
cluded many well-known women. Prominent 
among them were Mrs. J. S. T. Stranahan, of 
Brooklyn; Mrs. Stewart Hartshorne, president 
New Jersey State Federation; Mrs. A. J. New- 
berry, president Jersey City Woman’s Club; Mrs. 
A. O. Field, of Orange; Mrs. J. G. P. Blackburn, 
Mohawk Chapter, D. A. R., Albany; Mrs. W. G. 
Ender, of Nottingham, England; Mrs. William 
Martyn, of Massachusetts; Mrs. De Greayer, of 
San Francisco; Mrs. F. A. Lane, Wednesday Club, 
St. Louis; Mrs. J. R. Shaler, of Panama; Mrs. 
J. H. Crossman, vice-president-general National 
Society D. A. R.; Mrs. F. Marion Smith, of 
California; Mrs. William B. Greeley, New Ro- 
chelle; Mrs. Kate Upson Clark and Mrs. G. H. 
Prentiss, Brooklyn; Mrs. H. C. Coe, ex-presidcnt 
Society New England Women; Mrs. Angus Cam- 
eron, of Wisconsin; Madame Evans von Klenner, 
Mrs. Cornelia Lossing Tilden, Cleveland; Miss 
M. W. Hamilton, of Saratoga; Mrs. McLean, 


president Westchester Club, Mount Vernon; Mrs. 
G. H. Kendall. Staten Island: Miss J. C. Leavens, 
Dr. Stetson, the Misses 
Progressive 
others. 


Ball, Mrs. 


E. H. Sayre, 
Club, 


Education Brooklyn, and 
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THE CARE OF A CONVALESCENT 


BY MARGARET 


properly for a convalescent when one is not 

a trained nurse, and has no experience in 
her own person of illness and its consequent 
weakness. A nurse, by virtue of her specific 
education, has some comprehension of the slowly 
returning strength of one who has been very 
low, perhaps very near death. She is aware that 
improvement is necessarily gradual, and is mea- 
sured in its creeping progress, not by hours, nor 
by days, but by spaces of at least a week, while 
the danger of relapse from overtaxed powers is 
ever present, and must be continually guarded 
against. An invalid, if charged with the care 
of a convalescent, has a certain sympathy with 
her fragile condition, but a thoroughly well per- 
son, who has never known the excessive ex- 
haustion which follows an acute attack of pain, 
or a prolonged spell of fever, may, quite unin- 
tentionally, be almost brutal. 

A convalescent recovering almost imperceptibly 
from a siege of typhoid fever was almost mad- 
dened by the sound of a thread passing through 
a piece of muslin on which her attendant was 
sewing. The sound was inaudible to the seam- 
stress, but the sufferer heard, as it were, the 
sawing of wind through a taut sail, and finally 
exclaimed, in sore distress, “I shall be frantic 
in five minutes more unless that rasping noise 
can be stopped.” A similar effect is produced 
by the scratching of a pen upon paper, and the 
rustling of a stiff gown or the whispering of 
people around the corner of the bed are irri- 
tating to the last degree to one whose nerves are 
exposed and bare after a weary illness. 

“She did nothing at all for me after she 
found I was getting well,” was the plaint of a 
poor young girl, whose caretaker in a s&nitarium 
devoted herself to her own enjoyment, leaving her 
patient to dress and undress without assistance, 
to button her own boots, and to generally look 
after her small affairs, evidently supposing that 
if one were well enough to be out of bed she 
might assume the charge of herself. Yet this 
was the precise time when a caretaker should 
have stepped to the front, have been unobtru- 
sively ready with personal service, and have 
shown that she had resources at command. 

A convalescent needs to be amused, diverted, 
and entertained. Company from the outside 
must be sparingly admitted, since it is not ev- 
ery one who can talk wisely to a convalescent, 
knowing what to say, how to say it, and when to 
stop. If there has been an outbreak of some 
epidemic in the town, resulting fatally in several 
cases, it is obviously indiscreet to dwell upon 
that in a room which is still shadowed by mem- 
ories of sickness. Bad news must be suppressed. 
A forced gayety is an aggravation. To tell a 


F EW things are more difficult than to care 
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pallid and much emaciated patient that she is 
looking exceptionally rosy and well is manifestly 
untrue, and offends a clear-sighted woman who 
knows that the motive is to cheer her up; or, if 
she have a deep craving for sympathy, it disap- 
points her, which is quite as bad. One needs tact, 
common - sense, and real kindness to be an ac- 
ceptable visitor in a room where somebody is 
neither ill nor well, but hovering on the border- 
land between the two states of being, as far apart 
as the poles. It is for the caretaker to judge who 
may and who may not safely be admitted to this 
presence - chamber, and to feel when she will 
confer a favor by shielding her patient from in- 
trusion, and when, on the other hand, the vis- 
itor’s entrance will be a blessing. 

For certain obvious reasons a convalescent 
often does much better in a small private hos- 
pital, or in a private room in a large hospital, 
than in the very sweetest and most love-lighted 
home. In the former science gives its skilled 
attention, while affection may make strange mis- 
takes. 

A convalescent must be built up in strength 
by dainty food, regularly and even frequently 
given. Meals must not only be good in them- 
selves. ‘They must be temptingly prepared and 
exquisitely served. Too much thought cannot be 
bestowed upon the diet of a convalescent, and the 
physician must be often consulted as to foods 
which may be readily assimilated, the use of 
stimulants, and whatever else has to do with the 
re-enforcement of tissue. 

Sleep is the great repairer of waste, and the 
convalescent who can secure refreshing sleep, in 
pure air, and in absolute quiet, will inevitably 
improve rapidly. Exhausted air is deleterious. 
The air must be fresh. I have known several 
instances of the recovery of an invalid when 
apparently at the last gasp, simply through the 
remedial effects of a quantity of vital air flood- 
ing the room. Once a lady of advanced years, 
dying, as it seemed, of pneumonia, was carried, 
bed and all, out into the snow-storm because her 
house was on fire. She stopped dying and got 
well. Once a babe of a few weeks, spending his 
last feeble breath in faintly fluttering sighs, was 
borne up and down for two hours before an open 
window in a room of zero temperature. The child 
recovered. Pure air a convalescent must have, 
just as any one else in dire need should have it, 
but not if you love her should you put her in a 
draught. Screens may generally be so placed 
that they will protect a couch, while the atmos- 
phere may be kept continually fresh. 

To the care of a convalescent, as to many other 
affairs in this queer jumble of existence, we must 
bring concentration, adaptation, and consecra- 
tion, all of which may be condensed into brains. 
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Suits 
and Cloaks. 


\ from abroad some 
exquisite designs in tailor 
made suits and cloaks for 
Winter wear. They are 
the most advanced styles 
that have yet been pro- 
duced, and we have illus- 
trated them in a Supple- 
ment to our new Winter 
Catalogue. We have also 
added many new Winter 
fabrics to our line. 

To the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moder- 
ate cost we will mail free 
this attractive Winter 
Catalogue and Supple- 
ment,together with a full 
line of samples of the ma- 
terials from 


which we 
make these garments. 
These new styles and 


fabrics are the very latest 
that have been produced 
and are shown by no 
other firm. Our prices 
this season are lower 
than ever before. Our 
Catalogue illustrates: 


Exquisite Tailor-made 
Costumes, $8 up. 


Tailor-made Gowns, 
lined throughout with fine quality taffeta silk, 





$75 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate 
prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined throughout, 
$7 up. 


New French Skirts, $4 up. 


Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts, and Pedestrian Suits and Skirts made 
of double-face materials. 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make every gar 
ment to order,thus insuring the perfection of fit and 
finish, We pay express charges everywhere. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get 
them /ree by return mail. Be sure to say whether you 
wish samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will then be 
able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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/-COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


HARPER'S BAZAR contains the usual quota of 

| timely and suitable articles. The fashions, deco- 

rations, fiction, and miscellany are noteworthy.— 
Press, Troy, New York. 


HARPER'S BAZAR of October 6 is as usual a 
veritable feast of fashion to its feminine readers. 
The very latest suggestions for autumn fashions 
find a place on the numerous pages devoted to 
the styles. In dainty recipes and charming hints 


| for the successful luncheon, which are a feature 


| of the magazine, this issue proves no exception.— 


States, New Orleans, Louisiana, 


The various departments are well filled, and 
the BAzaR has much to interest and entertain.— 
Herald, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


I have tried other patterns and found them un- 
satisfactory. Yours usually help me over any 
difficulty —R. E. B., Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

How lively 


and progressive the BAZAR is! It 


is so nice to have all that is going on, and so 
many valuable suggestions brought to one’s 


table every week, and in so attractive a form.— 
vw. BE. W., Dayton, Ohio. 





I take this opportunity of thanking you for 
the new pattern-sheet supplement. I regretted 
the suspension, as they were of great use to me. 
But if we are promised them quarterly I shall re- 
joice.—S. W. W., Rockland, Massachusetts. 


I would like to add that the BAZAR is a real 
boon to me, and I hope never to be without it.— 
1. E. G., Newburyport, Massachusetts. 


My baby has been delicate ever since his birth, 
ten months ago, and Miss Wheeler’s “ Answers 
to Mothers” have been the greatest help to me 


during the last few months. I am young and 
away from my own people, so I thoroughly 
appreciate such valuable advice. I had been 


brought up on the Bazar, and considered it com- 
plete before this department was added. I can- 
not say enough for it now.—Mrs. L. B. 8., Mid- 
dletown, New York. 


For sixteen years I have been regulating my 
household affairs by the Bazar, and before that 
my mother regulated hers in the same way. So 
you see I am in a position to judge, and I want 
to add my word of warmest praise for the ad- 
vance the BAzAR has made in the past year. It 
is absolutely indispensable for women. — Mrs. 
J. B., Emporia, Kansas. 


May I add a few words of comment on the 
dear old Bazar? I love it as a dear friend. a 
welcome weekly visitor, and it gives me the keen- 
est delight when I hear so many good things 
said of it as I have heard of late. The changes 
you have made during the last year are a great 
improvement.—M. R. W., Newport, Rhode 
Island. 
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Golf 


t. F (an Official Organ of the United States Golf Associa- 
tion) will be sent one year, with a copy of HARPER'S 
OFFICIAL GOLF GUIDE, for TWO dollars. 


|The Subscription Price of GOLF is $2 00 a year, or 25 cents a Number, 
The GOLF GUIDE costs $1 00.} 


For a Specimen Copy of GOLF, write to GOLF, Harper & 
srothers, Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER’S OFFICIAL GOLF GUIDE is a book of three 
hundred pages, containing the names of more than one thousand 
Golf Clubs, each fully described, how to get there, names of 
officers, dues, etc., etc. 
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For sale by 
leading jod- 
bers and re- 
tatlers and 
men's fur- 
mishers. 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 81 Worth &t., N. Y. 
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THE OMO 
Dress Shield 


Odorless. 

impervious. 

No Chemicals. 

No Rubber. 

Washable. 

Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their hygienic qualities 
by Journals of Health. 


If your dealer does not keep them, 
send 25 cents for sample pair to 





Middletown, Conn. 





If You Wish to Really Enjoy Winter 
and Evade its Hardships, go to 


‘DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA 


Travelling via the Luxurious 
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RULES FOR BREAD-MAKING 


In this day of numerous bakers the making 
of bread at home is less common than in days 
of yore. The sweet and crusty loaf of our fore- 
mothers has been superseded by the French bread 
and Vienna rolls, which are left at our doors 
each day or are bought from the corner baker- 
ies. 
Still, as monotony is always tiresome, the 
housewife and her family are growing weary of 
the bread made, as it were, by contract, and to 
desire the small! and large loaves prepared in the 
home kitchen. Here the materials used may be 
of the best, and the mixing and baking may, if 
necessary, be done, or at least superintended, by 
the housekeeper herself. If, however, she has 
learned to depend upon the bake-shop it will be 
well for her to take an initiatory course in the 
art of bread-making before attempting to give 
instruction to Bridget or Gretchen in that all- 
important line. 

The three kinds of bread that are, at the pres- 
ent day, most in use upon the private table are 
bread of fine wheat flour, whole-wheat bread, and 
small French bread—this last-named being in 
the form of the crusty rolls or oblongs frequently 
served in hotels and restaurants. The following 


| recipes may be of service to the would-be bread- 


only perfect | 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 





The only solid train between the Mississippi River and 
San Francisco. Ladies’ Parlor and Compartment Car, with 
Ladies’ Maid, Library and Writing Room, Barber, Bath, and 
Café. Meals alacarte. Special through trains consisting of 
Sleeping and Dining Cars leave New York every Saturday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday, to connect directly with che “ Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and 
time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, and bag- 
gage checked, apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, 
or No. 1 Battery Wiese (Washington Building), N. Y. City. 


WHIST: American Leads and their History 
By NICHOLAS BROWSE TRIST 
$1 00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. 


| for fifteen minutes. 


| should be of a soft tan color. 


OMO MFG.CO. | 


maker. 

Especial care must be given to the condition of 
the oven. The heat at the bottom should be good 
and the heat throughout even. An oven that 
cool below and hot above causes a hard crust 
to form on the top of the loaf before it has 
cooked sufficiently in the centre, and the crumb 
thus becomes “ soggy,” or, in culinary parlance, 
“ slack-baked.” Many good cooks lay a sheet 
of brown paper over the top of the loaf for the 
first half-hour that it is in the oven. This pre- 
vents the rapid formation of the crust. To test 
the heat, sprinkle a little flour upon a tin plate 
set at the back of the oven. In five minutes it 
A safe rule is to 
allow from fifty to sixty minutes for the baking 
of a loaf of moderate size. 

Do not make a loaf too large. When it is 
baked, remove the bread from the pan, and tilt 
it upon the edge, that the air may reach all sides, 
and that it may cool evenly. When put in the 
tin bread-box do not wrap it in a cloth. 
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WHEAT BREAD 


Seald a pint of milk, melt in it a teaspoonful 
of butter, then let it get lukewarm before using. 
Dissolve a half cake of compressed yeast in a 
half pint of warm—not hot—water. Into a large 
bowl sift two quarts of fine flour with a tea- 
spoonful of salt and one of sugar. Make a hole 
in the centre of the flour, and pour in first the 
sealded milk. then the yeast water. With a spoon 
work to a dough, then turn the mass out upon a 
floured pastry board, and with the hands knead 
Put into a bread-raiser, and 
set in a room of even temperature overnight. 


| Early in the morning knead the dough for five 


4 


minutes, separate into four loaves, and knead 
each loaf for five minutes more. Arrange in pans, 
and set in a warm place for nearly an hour before 
baking. 
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WHOLE-WHEAT BREAD 


Dissolve a half cake of compressed yeast in a 
gill of warm water. Mix together a pint each of 
scalding milk and water, and when lukewarm add | 
the yeast, and pour into a quart of whole-wheat 
flour. Beat hard, adding enough flour to make a 
dough that can be handied. Turn the dough out | 
upon a floured board, and knead for fifteen min- 
utes before setting it to rise for three hours. 
Knead for ten minutes more, divide into four 
loaves, set to rise for an hour, and bake. 


SMALL FRENCH BREAD 


In the evening sift two large cups of flour 
into a bowl, add a half teaspoonful of salt, and 
beat in two cups of boiling water in which a tea- 
spoonful of sugar has been dissolved. Now stir 
in gradually a scant cup of mashed potato. Work 
to a smooth mass, and when it is lukewarm add | 
a half cake of compressed yeast thoroughly dis- 
solved in a cup of warm water. Beat for ten | 
minutes, then set in a warm room to rise until | 
after breakfast the following morning. Now add 
two quarts of flour, or enough to make a good 
dough. Knead steadily for fifteen minutes, pound- | 
ing the bread from time to time with the fists. | 
It should at the last be almost hke rubber in its | 
elasticity. Set to rise for two and a half hours | 

| 


longer, then knead again. Break off pieces of 
dough about twice the size of an egg, and with 
floured hands mould and roll them into tiny | 
oblong loaves, pointed at each end. Spread on a 
floured board to rise for three-quarters of an | 
hour, then lay upside down in a floured baking- | 
pan, sprinkle with flour, and bake in a hot but | 
even oven for forty minutes. Draw the pan to | 
the door of the oven, rub butter over the rolls, | 
and return to the oven for five minutes more, or 
long enough for the crust to become crisp. 

VIRGINIA VAN DE WATER. 


ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. J. W. H.—The recipe for preparing cab- 
bage, for which you ask, is probably the follow- 
ing: Shred finely a firm white cabbage, dropping 
the shreds as fast as they are cut into a bowl 
in which is a large lump of ice. Let them lie in 
this for half an hour. Remove, shake dry in a 
napkin, put into a chilled glass bowl, add a little 
salt and pepper, and half a teaspoonful of made 
mustard. Toss all lightly together. Pour over 
all a pint of whipped cream, and eat at once. 
Served with heated crackers and Swiss cheese 
it will be found very good. 


CELERY VINEGAR | 
Put half a pound of celery seed into a two- | 
quart jar; pour upon them a quart of cider vine- 
gar heated to the boiling-point. To this add a | 
teaspoonful of salt. As soon as the vinegar is | 
cool close the jar. Let it stand for three weeks, 
strain out the seeds, and bottle the vinegar, cork- 
ing tightly. 
Fresh celery may be used in place of the celery 
seed. In this case the vegetable should be cut 
into very small pieces, root and stalks. Two fair- 
sized bunches should be allowed for a quart of | 
vinegar. 
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‘It’s All in the Lens.” 


A very popular Camera this year has been the 





Korona Series I-A. Price, $13 and 
upwards 

if we are to judge by the number of orders we 
receive. This is not surprising, because for a 
moderate price it gives every possible advantage. 

The focussing arrangements are complete. 
Double sliding front. 

Can be fitted with Turner-Reich lens if de- 
sired. 

Wonderfuily compact and simple. 

However, this is but one of the many styles 
of cameras made by us. 


Write for a Catalogue. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


T:AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

respectfully invites his American 
Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 
-sumptuously furnished according 
“to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, MANTEAUEZ, 

















GROCERS EVERYWHERE: 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 


Studio Apron. 
No. 45, Vol. 33. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
Price, 25 cts. 


340. 


339. Parisian Breakfast ue. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 


338. Convalescent’s Sacque. Sizes 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 44, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 


I}lustrated in 
Price, 35 cts. 


337. Women’s Trianon Matinee. 
Harper's Bazar No. 44, Vol. 33. 


336. Child’s Blouse Dress. 
Bazar No. 44, Vol. 33. 


Illustrated in Harper's 
Price, 35 cts. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 25 cts 


335- Women’s Flannel Bodice. 
per’s Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. 

334. Child’s Bedroom Gown. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 


333- Long Dressing Sacque for Women. _I!lus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 41, Vol.33. Price, 
25 cts 

332. Child’s Bolero Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


331. Seamless Corset Cover. [Illustrated in Har- 
per's Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price,20 cts 


330. Child’s Zouave Costume. 


Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. i 


Price, 35 cts 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 50 cts. 


329. Women’s Evening Gown. 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. 


328. School Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer's Bazar 
No. 38, Vol. 33- Price 3 cts. 

327. New Walking Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 38, Vol. 33. Price, so cents 
complete. Jacket purchased separately, 35 cts. 


326. Child’s Empire Coat. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. i 


Price, 35 cts. 
325. Women’s Cloth Gown. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33 rice, so cts. 


324. Girl’s School Dress. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. 

323. Women’s Walking Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. 


322. Child’s Autumn Jacket. 
per’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. 33. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cts. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 20 cts 


321. Chilid’s Pleated Costume. [!lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No, 33, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


320. Women’s Walking Gown. Ilustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 32, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


319. Pompadour Gown (Women). Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 31, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume illus- 
trated in HARPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costame for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 341 
and 342, on pages 1842 and 1843. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 











HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


A. F. R.—I have been inclined to believe since 
your letter came that no one knows anything 
about the subject of your inquiry. Some people 
laugh, and say that Ireland never had an art, 
that it has only had oppression! The one 
kind of pottery which seems to be generally 
known is the Beleek, distinguished by a yellow- 
ish lustre in its glaze. The examples are not es- 
pecially interesting. Write to the college library 
at Ann Arbor, and see what works it has on the 
subject. Or you might write to the Astor Li- 
brary in New York. You will not find very much 
anywhere, however, and it may interest you to 
know that the large antique stores of New York 
do not attempt to keep examples. 


Mrs. W. E. 8.—It would be perfectly proper 
to carpet your stairway, even if the rest of the 
house is in mattings, because the purpose of a 
stair carpet has been so long understood that 
it is never questioned. In some palaces, for in- 
stance, such a carpet is never used except for 
royal visitors or great receptions, when it is 
rolled out and laid on the stairs. Get a good 
color, however, and not one that will make itself 
too strongly felt. Put it on the landings as well, 
staining the wood if necessary to match the rest 
of the stairway. If the landings are large cover 
them with rugs. Use the curtains you mention 
in your little parlor; the very use of your word 
“little” proves that the place is simple, and 

that your curtains would not be out of place. 





Mrs. C. G.—If you entertain a great deal keep 
the dining-room where it is, but make the maid 
| come in through the pantry closet and not direct- 
ly in from the kitchen. If, however, you really 
mean to make what you call a smoking-room a 
living-room for the family, then put the dining- 
room where the smoking-room now is, and cut 
through the pantry as you propose. Much de- 
pends upon the size of your family and the size 

of your room, much also on how many formal 
| dinners you must give; for you do not want to 

lead your guests through a smoking-room to reach 
| your dinner-table. You are wise to build book- 
shelves under that mantel which is without a fire- 
place, although if you have a flue there you ought 
to put up a Franklin stove. A library gains so 
much from an open fire. A chimney with a flue 
can be run up from the outside wall. Keep your 
best rug for the library, of course. Morris rugs, 
| Japanese, or Scotch, are good for the others. 
Cover as many floorsalike as possible, with a dark 
green or crimson filling, putting rugs over it. 
If the library is green make the middle room 
also green; and that room in the corner, red. 
Do not keep to the same pattern for your papers, 
however. For instance, that middle room might 
have green leaves, branches, or ferns. Some love- 
ly patterns come on a white ground. You must 
look for. pretty examples. Some patience may be 
required, but the results will compensate you for 
all your fatigue. The walls once done properly 
the rest of the house follows, and ever so many 
experiments may be made and unmade. For a 
good wall is like a good friend; you may make 
any number of departures and come back to the 
place from which you started, finding nothing 
| changed. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


Mrs. J. B. J.—Your walls and your wood-work 
make a good beginning, and your room ought to 
be pretty. But you fail, if I may judge from 
your diagram, by too formal a distribution of 
your furniture. Six chairs and a sofa against 
the wall at regular intervals! And nothing in 
the middle of the room! What can you expect? 
Then that sofa cutting across a corner with 
nothing behind it! Before you attempt, then, to 
buy more stuffs, more hangings or rugs, see 
what you can do with the materials at your com- 
mand. With your rose tones and your greens 
you ought to have color enough. 

I wish you had shown me where your chimney 
is? I take it for granted that your windows 
are opposite the doors, your lines probably being 
an indication. Those windows, then, are the first 
things to be seen as one enters. They are hung, 
you say, with cream-colored muslin. Have you 
thicker curtains over them? At any rate, your 
first duty must be to make these windows agree- 
able. You can put one of your tables in front 
of one, squarely in front, furnishing it for writ- 
ing, with always the lamp and always the flow- 
ers. Then flatten your sofa against the wall, or 
leave it where it is, and put a palm behind it, 
the other small table at one end with a lamp 
and some books. Then, if you have no more 
furniture, introduce a rubber-tree and _ palms. 
They wil! instantly furnish your room. Fill 
one window with them, and let your room 
confessedly a simple apartment in which the re- 
finement of a lover of flowers has been allowed 
to prevail. One of the loveliest of small rooms 
that I know began with no more furniture 
than yours, and was filled with plants and high 
giass vases with flowers. I do not know the di- 
mensions of your floor, so that I cannot tell 
you about the price of a rug, but you can always 
get a green filling, and fillings are pretty. 


Mrs. J. M. S.—I wonder if you realize that in 
the diagram you sent me of the parlor, in which 
you wish to arrange your furniture, no indica- 
tion of either fireplace or window is given. Now 
everything in the placing of furniture in any 
apartment must depend upon the relative posi- 
tions of windows and fireplace. Nothing must be 
done which blocks the way to a fireplace, or which 
prevents the light from a window falling in 
places where it is most needed. For instanee, 
you do not want to plaee a sofa where some 
one must face the glaring sunlight or a reflec- 
tion on an opposite wall, and you do want to 
put it where one can read or talk in comfort. So 


that when it comes to the disposition of your | 


furniture, your divan, your tabourette, piano, 
and chairs, I am quite at a loss how to advise 
you except in a general way. If you want to 
use your divan for getting off by yourself, for 
instance, and not for reading in a good light, 
then you can put it in a dark corner, otherwise 
it must go where the light of the window falls 


over the left shoulder of any one lounging among | 


your cushions. Again, your piano should be so 
placed that the player gets a light on her keys, 
but not necessarily where she herself is visible 
to her listeners. If you send another diagram 
I can advise you more particularly. 





be | 


*"S BAZAR 


WHY DOES CRESOLENE CURE ? 


Because when vaporized it kills the germs of disease. 
Laboratory tests show that. Because this powerful germ- 
i ide, being vaporized, is breathed in by the patient 
whether awake or asleep, for hours at atime, Thus the 
scat of disease is treated as it can never be by internal 
medication, 

Hundreds of thousands know what we say is true, and 
that Cresolene does all that is claimed forit. Write for 
descriptive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
FAIR 
TA BLETS Yeer 
COMPLEXION 


Guaranteed tocure absolutely,or money refunded, 
the most obstinate cases of Pimples, Black- 
heads, Blotches, allow Skin, and all facial blem- 
ishes. ‘The only beautifier that will tone up 
the entire system and produce results that are 
truly marvellous. kffect immediately apparent. 
50c. a box. Send stamp for samples, testimo- 
nials, etc. 


ALBION CO., 641 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


















TAKE PLEASANT 


HARMLESS 
NO ARSENIC 
for 





















“MOTHERS” 
will find 
WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
| to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD ~ 
IQ SYRINGE DOUCHING. 
“Helpful Information for Women 
Only.’’ Illustrated Kooklet Free, 


Dr.F.WILHOFT, Dept.8, 13 Astor Place, N.Y. City 
COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 . 


FISO’S CURE FOR 
SURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
Best 


“MRS. 











Large sample mailed free. 
‘oe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0, 





| 


| 


> WH 
h Syrup. Tastes Good 


Coug’ 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


HYOME| 


~SOAP> 


IT IS A WONDER 
TO ALL WHO USE IT 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 


It is so entirely different from other soaps that 
it compels the user to note this after the first 
trial. 

There is none of that sticky, clogged up feeling 
of the skin produced by soaps made from fats, 
grease and oils. 

None of that burning, hot sensation which fol- 
lows the use of alkali soaps. 

Instead, all obstructions to the healthy ac- 
tions of the pores are removed; the skin be- 
comes soft, smooth, velvety and free from biemish. 

In fact, nothing has ever been introduced 
which gives the lover of a clear healthy skin 
so much satisfaction as HYOMEI SOAP. 


Sold by all 
Price 25c. Sample cake, 5c. 


The R. T. BOOTH CO., Ellis St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


druggists or sent by mail. 








Importer and Maker of 


Rich Furs 








Formerly 
No. 24 East 23d Street 
Recently 


No. 275 Fifth Avenue 


Has removed permanently to 
No. 8 West 33d Street 


Orposite Waldorf-Astoria 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR 
REMODELLING FUR GARMENTS 





ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


N. R. W.—Wean the baby from the breast 
gradually by giving her diluted cow’s milk. Di- 
lute the milk one-half, possibly more, if her di- 
gestion is weak, with either barley, wheat, or 
outmeal gruel, making, the gruel about the con- 
sistency of thin starch; cook it thoroughly, and 
strain. When the gruel is cold mix it with the 
milk, then place it in the bottle, cork with cot- 
ton, and pasteurize. If the child is inclined to be 
constipated it may be helped by the addition of a 
little cream to éach bottle, or some of the food 
you mention. Commence by giving for the first 
week one bottle a day, preferably at 10 P.M. 
Your baby is too old to have two feedings at 
night. The second week two bottles, and so on 
until you are able to stop nursing her entirely. 


INQUIRER.—For ordinary winter weather a me- 
dium - thick sole is all the protection necessary. 
There is a shoe, which is made with a double 
sole, the inner one being made of cork, which 
has the advantage of being light and warm, and 
renders the shoe more or less water-proof. These 
shoes make an excellent all-round winter out- 
door shoe. In connection with cold feet during 
the winter, there are other things to be consid- 
ered besides the shoe; a warm woollen stocking 
is one thing. That the feet and legs are warm 
before the child goes out is another; also that 
the shoes are well warmed before putting them 
on the child’s feet. 


A QuAKER City Morner.—lIn the first place do 
not experiment with the stomach of so delicate 
an infant. Your city has several good baby 
doctors. Consult one of these about your baby’s 
food, not your colored nurse, notwithstanding her 
experience with numerous other babies. This 
one evidently is not benefiting from that experi- 
ence. Do not dress the baby too warmly or 
cover him with too many wraps. His profuse 
perspirations are weakening, and show he has 
more than he can bear. For his cold hands and 
feet chafe them several times a day, or whenever 
cold, before an open fire or in the bright sunlight. 
Should also suggest covering feet and hands 
with Angora wool socks and mittens, the latter 
made without thumbs, and coming up almost, if 
not quite, to the elbows. Give the child sun- 
baths; invent some covering or screen to pro- 
tect the eyes, and let him lie in the sunshine from 
morning until night, if possible. By thus im- 
proving his circulation the hands and feet will 
be kept warm, the digestion will also improve, 
and under these circumstances he may be able 
to even digest rice-water and condensed milk. 


Mrs. McK.—The hours which your six-month- 
old baby should spend in the open air depend 
entirely on the weather and season. With the 
weather as mild as it is now he can go out as 
early as nine o’clock in the morning, and remain 
out as late as 4 P.M. or until sundown. Keep 
him in the sun from now on as much as possible. 
On cloudy or raw days I should not keep him out 
as many hours, and nearer the middle of the day. 
On bright days I see no reason why he should 
not sleep in the open air, also have his bottle 
out-of-doors. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


D. McK.—They tell me that perfume can be 
odes from ordinary garden flowers by com- 
mon table salt. Put the leaves or the blossoms 
in a glass jar, and cover them with the salt, a 
layer of salt fer every layer of blossoms or leaves. 
But I doubt the results or their power to satis- 
fy you. One other plan has been carried out with 
geranium leaves which appeals more to me. The 
leaves were dried and put into little silk bags 
used as sachets in bureau drawers and in linen 
closets. Try this instead of attempting the per- 
fume. 


G.—You can clean your steel buckle by follow- 
ing certain directions; but if it be really beau- 
tiful, and if you are not apt to be successful 


with your first experiments, then send it to a | 
jeweller. Rust can always be removed from steel | 


by soaking the steel in oil, olive oil when the 
rust is not bad, kerosene when it is. Steel, 
however, must never be allowed to remain for 
any length of time in the kerosene, as the oil 
eats the steel, and makes it even more suscepti- 
ble to rust. After the steel has been removed 
from the oil it should be carefully rubbed with a 
dry flannel. If the oil has gotten into crevices 
it should be removed with soap and warm water, 
and the buckle carefully dried with a flannel 
and a soft brush. The fine steel barrels of guns 
are cleaned in this way. The composition used 
on bicycles is also used by sportsmen on their 


anil ieee 


steel barrels. Chic is pronounced sheek, with the | 
long e. It is a slang word used by the French, | 


and it is not given in the French dictionaries 
we used at school, although it has now become 
incorporated in our own language, and is given 
in our English dictionaries. Lingerie is _pro- 
nounced in two syllables, lange-rie, the i like 
in our language. 


a 


L. D.—I can hardly do better for you than 
quote a letter published in the Bazar some two 
years since, in which specific directions were 
given for removing hair from the face. Some 
correspondent wrote us: “The hairs on my lip 
are not very numerous, but are very conspicuous 
by reason of their jet-black color. Now, peroxide 
of hydrogen will bleach them and render them 
almost invisible. But if it be desired to efface 
them altogether a little powdered pumice-stone 
should be placed on a moist cloth wrapped around 
the finger, then rub the part affected quite vig- 
orously for a short time every evening before 
retiring, and a smooth lip will be the result. In 
this way I have conquered in my own case an 
unpleasant blemish for many years, and no one 
would suspect that I was subject to this annoy- 
ance. Every six or eight weeks, perhaps, a few 
of the most vigorous hairs should be pulled out. 





I hope this treatment may aid some others as it | 


did me.” And it has aided many others, women 
who have written to say so, and who have come 
for personal expression of thanks, so that the 
correspondent to whom we all are indebted has 
really done a good work. Electricity is often 
used, but you want a good practitioner. The 
pumice-stone is within your reach. Be sure that 
it, is finely powdered. I should use the talcum 
powder afterward to relieve any irritation. 





= atta i eh cit 


‘Babbitt’s 


The best of their class—always reliable, always 
the same — highest quality — backed by a reputa- 
tion of over a half-century of business success— 
sold on their intrinsic merit—appreciated by 
folks who want their full money’s worth of purity, 
effectiveness, and quality—-no premiums, no 
prizes — just possibifity’s best. 


Babbitt’s Best Soap 
The American Standard — its million users say 
there’s none other so good. 


Babbitt’s Soap Powder 


Absolutely all right —cannot injure anything— 
does its work and does it well. 


Babbitt’s Pure Potash or Lye 


Now’s the time to use it, and be sure to get 
Babbitt’s because you’re sure of Babbitt’s —full 
weight, concentrated strength, the reputation of 
absolute uniformity. 


Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder 


Matchless in purity, greatest in economy. 




















Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 
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Mennen’s (the original). Sample 
GERHA 


EN N ENS fatcim 


A Positive Relief for 

Cha Han C g, 
and all afflictions: of the skin. 
* A little higher wn price. perha 
than wort less substitutes, but a 
reason for tt.’ ’ Delightfui after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

mailed on poenys of 2c. Get 





MENNE ep ‘Newark, N. J. 
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Cream and Lotion 


Make Beautiful Complexions. 
Remove all Pimples, Blotches, 
Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn, 
and all imperfections of the skin. Not 
merely covering, but absolutely removing 
all blemishes, permanently restoring a 
fresh, healthful complexion. Have received 
the unqualified endorsement of A. N. Talley, 
Jr. M.D., in U. & Health Reports. 

Price 50c each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express. 
Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 


PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 





Two Standard Editions 


THE i 
HAWORTH BRONTE 


Edited by Mrs. Humphry Ward 


BINDING—Dark Green Cloth, Gold 
Lettering and Design. ILLUSTRATED NUMBER OF VOLUMES—SEVEN. 































This edition for the first time presents the complete works of the Bronté sisters in 
an adequate form. in addition to the novels and poems, the edition includes Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronté.” Mrs. Ward has written an introduction to 
each of the novels, while the notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life” have been made by 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter, the well-known Bronté authority. The many illustra- 
tions are photogravures and half-tones of persons and places described. 


Seven Volumes. $1 75 per Volume 


THE 
BIOGRAPHICAL THACKERAY 


Edited by Anne Thackeray Ritchie 


BINDING—Dark Blue Cloth, Orna- NUMBER OF VOLUMES— 
mental Design, Gold Lettering. ILLUSTRATED THIRTEEN. 


The “ Biographical Thackeray” is a new and completely revised edition. It com- 
prises much new and hitherto unpublished material, such as letters, sketches, draw- 
ings, derived from the author’s original manuscripts and note-books. ‘The notes, 
comments, and introductions are all by the great novelist’s daughter, Anne Thack- 
eray Ritchie. 


Thirteen Volumes. $1 75 per Volume 
Half Calf, by the Set Only, $42 25 






































ALSO UNIFORM WITH “BIOGRAPHICAL THACKERAY” 


THACKERAY’S HITHERTO UNIDENTIFIED CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO “PUNCH.” Edited by M.H. Spretmanny. Illustrated. 


$1 75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN S@Q., N.Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


To Readers of Harper's Bazar 


Old and new friends of HARPER’S BAZAR will be glad to know 


of the growing popularity of their favorite magazine. 


It is now uni- 


versally conceded to be the best periodical published for women, and 
women everywhere are giving to it the most stanch and loyal support. 


We wish your friends to know it and to like it. 


If you will send 


us on the following blank the names of some of them, we shall be 
glad to send them sample copies and interesting facts concerning the 
New BAZAR. We thank you sincerely for the interest which may 


prompt your co-operation. 


Very truly yours, 
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Fill out these blanks with the names of your friends 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





THE BEST BOOKS 


OF THE LATE 


Charles Dudley Warner 





NOVELS 

THAT FORTUNE ‘ . . Post 8vo, Half Leather, $1 50 
THE GOLDEN HOUSE. . ‘. 2 00 
A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE WORLD 4 1 50 

These three novels, while entirely independent as 

stories, are in a way connected. They are sold to- 

gether in a case for $4 50. 
THEIR PILGRIMAGE, Illustrated by C. S. Retuarr. 

Post 8vo, Cloth . ; . : : 2 00 





ESSAYS, TRAVELS, ETC. 


AS WE WERE SAYING. Illustrated. Portrait. Cloth, $1 00 


White and Gold, 


AS WE GO. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 00; White and 
Gold . : : ‘ ; ; ; 


THE PEOPLE FOR WHOM SHAKESPEARE WROTE. 
Illustrated . : , ‘ 


THE RELATION OF LITERATURE TO LIFE 
STUDIES IN THE SOUTH AND WEST. Half Leather 
THE WORK OF WASHINGTON IRVING. _ Illustrated 
OUR ITALY. Illustrated . 


1 25 


1 25 


1 25 
1 50 
1 75 

50 
2 50 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


The Thanksgiving Bazar 


——= OUT NOVEMBER 24th ——— —— 





Next week's BAZAR will be the special Thanksgiving edition. It will have a beautiful cover 
in colors, and it will contain 112 pages. From cover to cover it will be the finest possible ex- 
ample of an up-to-date magazine for women. Its literature will be the best, its practical 
value the greatest, its illustrations artistic beyond even its own high standard. 


FRONTISPIECE—Thanksgiving Memories.+++----++++++++.........-...Maud Cowles 


An exquisite picture, which will undoubtedly decorate thousands of : artistic “dens.” 


THE PUMPKIN~—A Thanksgiving Story Mary E. Wilkins 
Illustrated by Charles Broughton. 
One of Miss Wilkins’s most charming and characteristic New England tales. 


THANKSGIVING AT SLAV CREEK Jack London 
Illustrated by E. W. Deming. 
One of Mr. London’s powerful sketches of the Kicndine illustrating woman’s power of 
endurance, and all the more striking by its contrast with the warmth and brightness 
of our Thanksgiving season. 


STUDIES OF GREAT WOMEN: II. Madame Recamier Margaret Deland 
With full-page illustration by George Tobin. 
The second of a series of papers certain to be one of the most popular published in recent 
years. Every woman will enjoy these character analyses. 
THE THANKSGIVING DINNER Maria Blay 
With numerous illustrations. 

Madame Blay has prepared a special and delicious Thanksgiving menu, which takes 
up much space in the next BAZAR. Her article is illustrated with many photographs. 
THANKSGIVING GAMES Anna Wentworth Sears 
W ith illustrations by George F. Kerr. 

Acharmingly written and suggestive article on games to follow the Thanksgiving din- 
ner,of especial interest to the young people, but not without attraction for grown-ups as well. 
SEVENTH SINGING LESSON Mathilde Marchesi 
One of the most interesting and practical of the splendid series by the world’s greatest 

teacher of singing. 

MIDWINTER FASHIONS A. T. Ashmore 
With illustrations by Ethel Rose and Guy Rose of Paris, C. L. Goodwin, and A. M. Cooper, 
A brilliant advance presentation of the latest novelties from Paris, London, and Vi- 
enna. There will be Ulustrated and described in this department next week fashions for 
small boys and girls, fashions for babies, street gowns, evening gowns, bodices—and 

all the details which go to make up the wardrobe of the well-dressed woman. 
THANKSGIVING DECORATIONS ....+.++-Lillie Hamilton French 
Illustrated with photographs. 
The decoration of a Thanksgiving table—a most important matter for the housewife’s 
consideration—is discussed in Miss French’s helpful fashion. Her article will be 
illustrated with three photographs taken especially for it, and showing the most original 
and up-to-date ideas in table decoration. 


In addition to these features, all the departments of the BAZAR will be as practical and ad- 
mirable as usual. Non-subscribers should order copies of the Thanksgiving BAZAR 
in advance. Women who wish to call the attention of their friends to the phenomenal 
growth and improvement of the BAZAR during theepast year will have no better oppor- 
tunity than that afforded by this brilliant number. Send your friends a copy 





10c. a a Copy A heWs-S7AN0S S42 « a a Fear 














HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 











